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□ he means by which the human mind attempts to deal with its prob- 
lems can be infinite." So says a character in this issue's keynote story 
"Person to Person," a rare treat from Richard Matheson, author of 
more than twenty of the original Twilight Zone's most popular epi- 
sodes. As it turns out, most of the stories in this, our Eighth Anniversary issue, 
turn on the power of the human mind to alter reality— not always in pleasant 
ways. "Person to Person" is only Matheson's second work of short fiction in 
more than seventeen years. Recently, he's devoted himself almost entirely to the 
movies. In fact, he and his author son Richard Christian Matheson, are cur- 
rently working together on a ne^ adventure film. In the same vein as "Person 
to Person" is "Stoner," a chilling little tale of madness and retribution by 
William F. Nolan, co-author with George Clayton Johnson of Logan's Run. 
"Stoner" is Nolan's one hundredth story to see print. He's currently at work on 
his ninth novel, Helltracks, for Avon Books. 

What seems madness turns out to be something far more terrifying in 
"Slice of Life," a story of the encroaching past by Mike Resnick, author of San- 
tiago, The Dark Lady, Stalking the Unicom and Ivory, all available from Tor. 
And Martha Soukup provides a touching statement about childhood friendship 
in "Fine or Superfine." This is Soukup's first TZ story, although she's been pub- 
lished in several other magazines, including Asimov's SF, Amazing, and F&SF. 

We have two TZ Firsts for you this time around. "Double Indemnity" and 
"Hickory, Dickory, Dock" are tasty tidbits by David E. Myers we think you'll 
get a kick out of. And Kij Johnson's "Wolf Trapping," a haunting tale of the 
wildness buried within all of us, could be considered a "TZ Second" since it is 
only her second published work. (Pulphouse, the new hardcover magazine from 
Seattle, beat us to the punch by a couple of months with her story "Ferata.") 
Both Myers and Johnson were students of TZ editor Tappan King at the 1987 
Clarion West Writers' Workshop. (For more information you can write to Clari- 
on West, 340 15th Ave., East Seattle, WA 98112.) 

Our TZ Teleplay this issue is Rod Serling's "The Obsolete Man," a drama 
as darkly prophetic today as it was three decades ago. Dark and deadly visions 
have also been the theme of 1988's best— and worst— films, fiction, and televi- 
sion, as our annual Twilight Zone Review section demonstrates. 

The art of the small screen is a special focus of this issue. Kathryn M. 
Drennan and Joe Straczynski are back with their newest installment of our 
series on Rod Serling's Night Gallery, and Straczynski also offers us another in- 
stallment in his Return of the Zone series, about the making of TZ3. Rounding 
out the issue is a first-hand report on the dedication of Rod Serling's "star" on 
the Hollywood Walk of Fame, and a special Video column by Bill Warren on 
the sinful pleasures of great "bad" movies, with a bonus list of picks and pans 
by movie maven John Stanley. This issue also includes the winners of our first 
annual TZ First Fiction Competition. And we're pleased to welcome Margaret 
Mayo McGlynn aboard as our new Assistant Editor. 

We think you'll be intrigued by this issue's foray into the darker side of 
human nature. As the man on the cover suggests, it's all too easy sometimes to 
get into things over your head. But even when you feel as if you're drowning 
in a fathomless sea of troubles, remember that the human spirit can be surpris- 
ingly resourceful. 

Keep swimming. 






David E. Myers 


Kij 
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Still Crazy After All These Years 

n t's a source of great pleasure (and just a wee bit of surprise!) to me 
that this magazine is still alive and growing eight years after its 
debut in April 1981. When people ask me how we've managed 
to reach this place, I can only find one answer that makes sense: 
We're just a little bit crazy. 

Not totally crazy, mind you, just crazy enough to see things a little differ- 
ently from most people. The Twilight Zone's creator, Rod Serling, had a special 
"madness" that allowed him to see things that weren't there, to imagine the 
world the way it might be, not just the way it was. But there was a method in 
Serling's madness. He understood that dreams themselves were not enough, that 
it took dedication and hard work to make those dreams into reality. As crazy 
as it might sound, he honestly believed that if you didn't like the world you 
were living in, you could change it, with enough imagination and hard work. 
In our own way, we here have tried to live up to that ideal. 

This special kind of madness is needed more than ever these days, because 
when no one was looking, we seem somehow to have slipped into the wrong 
universe. There are tens of thousands of homeless and hungry people on Ameri- 
ca's streets. Teenage runaways. Drug abuse and gang warfare. Farm foreclosures. 
Insider trading scandals. A resurgence of bigotry and hate. 

It's all the more disturbing because the rest of the world seems to be trying 
to move into a saner reality than our own. There are glimmerings of peace all 
over the world: In Iran and Pakistan, Angola and Afghanistan. A new wind is 
blowing through China and the Middle East. Even the "Evil Empire" of the 
Soviet Union seems determined to open the door to a better future. Why, then, 
are we living in such dark times? 

To my way of thinking, it's our own fault. A majority (however small) of 
Americans have chosen to believe in a different kind of madness. They seem to 
have accepted without question a philosophy that says there's not enough to go 
around, that you can get without giving of yourself, that competition is a better 
way to succeed than cooperation, that obedience to authority is safer than per- 
sonal freedom. It's a reality disturbingly similar to the one Rod Serling depicts 
in "The Obsolete Man," except that lately there are as many tyrants who cloak 
themselves in religion as in atheism. 

It may be hard to believe, but this country wasn't always like that. When 
The Twilight Zone first debuted on television thirty years ago, there was a new 
spirit of optimism in America, and a belief that there was enough for everyone, 
if we only had the compassion and imagination to share it wisely. The original 
Twilight Zone television program was, I believe, a part of that spirit. In the five 
years The Twilight Zone was on the air. Rod Serling presented us with a variety 
of futures. Some were warnings of realities we must avoid. Others were dreams 
that might one day come true. He gave us a chance to choose the world we 
wanted to live in. Somewhere along the line, I believe, we made the wrong 
choice. We wished ourselves into a future of selfishness and fear, rather than 
one of love and hope. 

But as Rod Serling's life reminds us, it's not too late to change the road 
we're on. I have a request to make of you. I'd like you to try something crazy. 

About the time you read these words, a new president will take office, a 
president who has pledged to lead us toward what he calls "a kinder, gentler na- 
tion." I suggest we take him at his word, and hold him to it. I suggest that we 
all do everything we can to make sure that pledge is more than a dream. If we 
all wish— and work— hard enough, we should be able to make it a reality. 

It's so crazy, it just might work. 

Tappan King 
Editor-in-Chief 
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LETTERS 


Just a short note along with my reader 
ballot to tell you that your magazine is 
a fresh alternative to the flood of bor- 
ing, realistic, do-it-yourself health and 
self-help articles and books that have 
inundated the market. Here's to the 
abnormal! 

Andrew R. Thomann 
Columbia, MD 

DOS AND DONTS 

I quote Silver Scream : 'And Steve Boyett 
wants it known he's sick of know-noth- 
ings misspelling his name as 'Stephen 
Boyette.' " 

The October TZ goofs poor Steve's 
name two different ways - pages 27 and 
96 — and (glory be!) neither error is 
your fault! 

Can we print his name correctly, 
just once7 

*** STEVEN R. BOYETT *** 

Thanks. 

Regards — 
Davit J. Zchaw 
[David J. Schow] 

I HAVE ESPECIALLY ENJOYED READING TWILIGHT 

Zone since Tappan King became editor. 
The quality of the fiction has really im- 
proved, and stories such as "Prince of 
Flowers," "Woman in the Wall," "Music 
of the Dark Time," and 'All in a Day's 
Work" could become classics as time 
passes. 

With that out of the way, I have to 
tell you a few things I don’t like about 
recent developments in TZ. First, no 
more continued stories. I like [ David J. ] 
Schow 's work, but a bimonthly maga- 
zine should not run a "to be continued" 
story. If TZ were monthly, this would 
be fine. 



Gahan Wilson 


I like the columns of Gahan Wilson 
and Ron Goulart very much. The other 
features don't appeal to me, and I can 
live without the "New Age" material en- 
tirely. The amount of coverage you de- 
vote to film is just right. If someone 
wants to read about the latest special- 
effects epic, he can read the magazines 
devoted to such topics. 

As for old TV, I don't like the old 
scripts, but the series about Night Gal- 
lery and its troubles behind the scenes 
struck me as very impressive. The prob- 
lem is that only a few series can be dis- 
cussed seriously, and you have covered 
the best of them: Twilight Zone, Outer 
Limits and Night Gallery. Perhaps 
Kolchak— The Night Stalker would make 
a good topic, as well as Thriller from 
the early sixties. 


Hope that you continue your suc- 
cess with this magazine. 

Michael Samerdyke 
Maple Hts., OH 

COLUMN A AND COLUMN B 

First off, let me say you have a great 
magazine. I find it has the finest fiction 
around, and its columns and features 
keep me up to date on what's happen- 
ing out there. I thoroughly enjoy being 
a subscriber. 

Now, the main reason I'm writing 
is to beg you not to make any change in 
Ed Bryant's "Books" column. He has 
wonderful, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about a broad range of new titles. 
I particularly want to thank him for his 
end-of-the-year wrap-up. He included a 
list of books for "non-sf readers," and 1 
bought them all (as well as some others 
he mentioned). What a bonanza! An 
absolute abundance of fine reading. I 
learned about several authors I'd never 
heard of, and now they're favorites of 
mine. Please keep this Year in Review 
column in mind this year! 

David Bailey 
Tacoma, WA 

You'll be pleased to note that this issue 
features another end-of-the-year wrap- 
up by Bryant, as part of our annual TZ 
Review section. — Ed. 

I HAVE FOUND FEW PLEASURES IN LIFE TO 

rival reading anything by Gahan Wil- 
son. If he were to write the local obitu- 
aries, I would follow them avidly. Imag- 
ine my delight to read in your pages 
that he has published a novel. Imagine 
my despair after searching my local 
bookstore in vain. Can you offer me 
any assistance? 

Anxiously yours, 
Karen J. Lobbregt 
Saugus, MA 

We'd be delighted. His illustrated novel. 
Eddy Deco's Last Caper (ISBN 0-8129- 
1671-9, $14.95), is available from Times 
Books, 201 East 50th St., New York, 
NY 10022. -Ed. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 


We welcome letters on any subject of 
interest to our readers. All letters must 
contain your name and address and are 
assumed to be intended for publication, 
unless you request otherwise. Letters 
submitted become the property of the 
Publisher, and we reserve the right to 
edit them for length or suitability. Send 
letters to TZ LETTERS DEPARTMENT, 
401 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016-8802. 
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TZ FIRST 
WINNERS 

Announcing the results of our first 
annual Twilight Zone First Publication 
Program Writing Competition. 

As most of you know, we began a new 
program in February 1988 to showcase the 
talents of new writers. Rod Serling himself got 
his start in a writing competition, and 
throughout his life was always interested in 
encouraging new talent. This program is our 
way of continuing that tradition. 

In each issue we've published at least 
one "TZ First," a new story by a previously 
unpublished writer. (In 1988 we published 
a total of nine TZ Firsts in our six 
bimonthly issues.) 

Then, at the end of the year, we asked 
you, our readers, to vote for your favorites. 
Your responses were enthusiastic and heart- 
felt. Here are the writers you chose as this 
year's TZ First winners. 



MICHAEL 

GALLOGLACH 



♦ 


Author of "All In A Day's Work" 
(August 1988) 

This lively, contemporary tale of a young single 
mother (who also happens to be a practicing 
witch!) struggling to make it in New York City 
won top place in our TZ First Competition. It 
also won the attention of Laurel EFX, producers 
of the new syndicated horror series Monsters, 
who optioned it for the show. You should be 
seeing the episode soon on a local station. 

Bom in Ohio, Michael Galloglach came to 
New York City a few years ago determined to 
make it as a writer. "I got off a plane in New- 
ark, New Jersey, in 1982," says Galloglach, 

"with a tentative job at NYU, and no place to 
live, and the somewhat innocent belief that it 
was possible to get a nice little place in the Vil- 
lage for about $250 a month. I ended up living 
on the edge of Bedford-Stuyvesant for a couple 
of years instead. After I earned my M.A. from 
NYU, I traveled to the People's Republic of China 
to teach English. Last year, I went to Italy 
where being a tourist was a rather nice change 
after being a foreigner for a year. But the rents 
were too high, so I decided to come home to 
Ohio to celebrate Christmas in a country where 
I speak the language. I am continuing to work 
on a variety of writing projects — probably too 
many for my own good!" 
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ELKABETH 

HAND 



♦ 

Author of "Prince of Flowers" 

(February 1988) 

This beautifully written, haunting story of 
Malaysian magic was the first TZ First we ever 
published, about a woman who brings a 
Javanese puppet home from her job at a muse- 
um, awakening an ancient power from a sleep 
of centuries. 

Since "Prince of Flowers" was published. 
Hand has sold several short stories. She's also 
written criticism for SF Eye Magazine, and 
book reviews for the Washington Post. She's 
recently relocated to Maine, where she is at 
work on her first novel, Winterlong. 

"Bom in California," writes Hand, "I spent 
my wonder years in Yonkers and Pound Ridge, 
New York, with inspirational forays to my 
grandparents' South Texas farm. As the oldest 
of five children and twenty-four close-knit 
cousins, I discovered at an early age that ghost 
stories were an effective method of crowd con- 
trol. Later, I hid in the woods during day camp 
with several other unathletic girls, and passed 
the hours telling them my own versions of Poe 
and Corman and Blackwood, inspired by 
photos out of Famous Monsters of Filmland. 

I've been writing since I was six and never 
wanted to do anything else." 



ANITA 

EVANGELISTA 



♦ 


Author of "Quantum Leap" 

(June 1988) , 

How well do we understand the laws of na- 
ture? What causes species to die out overnight, 
and new ones to be bom? That was the ques- 
tion that sparked Anita Evangelista's chilling 
TZ First about a disturbing new jump in 
evolution. 

"I started writing very young," recalls Evan- 
gelista, "in a starry-eyed and highly unpublisha- 
ble fashion. After an unsuccessful go at college, 
I found I could turn a way with words into an 
income by writing business correspondence. 
Then, while driving down an icy back-country 
dirt road one afternoon, I was thinking about 
extinctions of modem species, such as the con- 
dor. I was wondering whether it was a natural, 
cyclical process, or a man-made event. When I 
asked myself what if? then 'Quantum Leap' was 
bom. It was very natural for me, not like 
something a writer 'thinks up' at all. I thank 
Twilight Zone for acknowledging my imagina- 
tive powers by publishing it. It was a 'quantum 
leap' for me as-well." 

Evangelista and her husband Nick live in 
rural Peace Valley, Missouri. 
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VIDEO 


BILL WARREN 


Cheap Thrills and Guilty Pleasures 


O ONE, NOT EVEN I, WOULD CLAIM 

that the best movies ever 
made were produced in the 
horror and sf genres. In fact, 
you usually can find the worst films 
there, as far back as the genres existed 
(horror, back to about 1930; sf, as we 
♦ regard it today, back to 195(3). But 
though fantastic film has produced a 
few genuine masterpieces, many of the 
films we fans enjoy most are among the 
least ambitious and sophisticated. Those 
films we love, we love fiercely, without 
paying much attention to quality. We 
have a familiar relationship with sf and 
fantasy, an intimate, innocent fondness. 
You might dismiss it as escapism, but 
that's not what it is at all. (No one 
really would want to escape from this 
reality into, say, the reality of Alien, 
where you're trapped on a spaceship 
with an unstoppable monster out to kill 
you!) Then why do we love these 
"cheap thrills and guilty pleasures?" 

It is, I hereby declare, because when 
we're children, our minds are ranging 
far and wide, and we're drawn natural- 
ly to the imaginative, the bizarre, the 
wonderful, the scary. Children want to 
see the monster, so they can be affected 
by the experience. 

Almost everyone who loves science 
fiction, fantasy, or horror— be it on 
screen or in print— developed that love 
as a child. As children, our games often 
centered on science fiction and fantasy; 
we were in control of these genres; we 
owned them. For us, the films weren't 
just an occasional entertainment, they 
actually occupied a space in our lives 
not unlike that of a friend, and we for- 
gave them their lousy effects, silly dia- 
log and mediocre acting. 

So today, when we see these films 
again, or view new ones made in the 
same spirit, we do it not to escape from 
our everyday lives, but to recapture the ^ 




The insatiable appetite tor low-budget film 
has inspired a new wave of video junk food. 
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innocent acceptance of the wonderful 
we had as children. As adults, we've - 
gained the capacity to view these films 
with an eye toward human concerns, 
but we've never entirely lost that deep 
desire for childlike thrills. 

Intimate Pleasures 

Until recently, there have been only a 
few ways for fantasy film buffs to view 
their favorite pleasures. There were first- 
run films, of course, but the kind of 
movies I'm talking about rarely stayed 
very long at local theaters. If you were 
one of a select few, you might have had 
a revival house nearby that showed 
oldies on a regular basis. Or, if you 
were truly resourceful, you could have 
found eight- and sixteen-millimeter 
prints of a few of them through ads in 
the back of the fan magazines. 

For the rest of us, our primary ex- 
perience with films like War of the Col- 
lossal Beast or The Curse of Franken- 
stein was television. Although the screens 
were small, the prints not the best, the 
films themselves heavily edited/ televi- 
sion was, in some ways, the ideal medi- 
um for these tales of wonder. In fact, 
most of us will watch a favorite minor 
sf or horror film on TV over and over 
in the intimacy of our homes, in prefer- 
ence to watching some major main- 
stream drama on the big screen. 

Now, with the rapid proliferation 
of cheap VCRs and accessible video 
outlets, the movement toward the small 
screen has accelerated. 

Instant Replay 

Twenty years ago, media guru Marshall 
McLuhan declared that video would af- 
fect all of us profoundly. As was often 
the case with McLuhan, most dis- 
agreed; but as was also often the case 
with McLuhan, he was right. Video has 
affected us, in ways and to degrees that 
few expected when it was introduced. 
The gigantic video market has changed 
not only how films are distributed in 
theatres, but how they are marketed, 
and how they are viewed by people in 
their homes. It's even begun to change 
the nature of film itself. 

In Martin Roberts's 1970 book Vid- 
eo Cassettes —The System, The Market, 
The Future, Paul Klein, a former vice 
president of NBC-TV, declared that vid- 
eocassette recorders and rental tapes 
never would be of any interest to the 
American public because they were too 
expensive and too complicated. Roberts 
himself was more astute in his predic- 
tions. "Videocassettes will seriously 
hamper, if not completely kill, pay-TV," 
he said. (In the form pay-TV was 


known in 1970, his prediction has 
largely come true, though cable TV has 
become pay-TV.) On the other hand, 
Roberts missed on some other elements: 
The customer, he claimed, is not "going 
to rent old feature films that have al- 
ready been played to death on TV." 

While it's true the majority of ren- 
tals are of more recent films, all video 
stores stock plenty of older titles as well. 
Though most tapes are rented by young 
males, sixteen to thirty, looking for the 
latest release, there is still a substantial 
market for the old black-and-white clas- 
sics. And the market overall is more 
than substantial — it's a major industry. 
Roberts thought the video market 
might reach at most a billion dollars. 

Instead, it is already a six billion 
dollar industry, outstripping films them- 
selves. And an enormous share of this 
market is occupied by science fiction 
and horror films. Walk into any video 
store that divides titles by genre (and 
ignore the fact that few stores sort the 
tapes out with consistent accuracy). As 
often as not, the largest section of the 
shelves is given over to "Horror," which 
often includes science fiction, unless 
that's tossed in with 'Action," the other 
largest section. This ready access to a 
major portion of the history of sf and 
horror films makes those of us who al- 
ways had a hard time finding a favorite 
reel in shock. 

Giant Leeches 

Budget Films is one of the most popular 
video sales outlets in Los Angeles, and 


its buyer, Steve Stumbris, tried to ex- 
plain the popularity of horror and sf on 
videotape: "Our customers truly have a 
fondness for these films. They speak to 
a large variety of people. Some sixteen- 
year-old might hear the title Attack of 
the Giant Leeches; he has no idea what 
it is, maybe he has hopes of seeing a 
leech sucking out somebody's brain. But 
even though that scene won't be there, 
he might get hooked on the idea of it 
being a fun, camp film. A lot of the 
off-the-wall titles are not shown at all 
anywhere, on cable or on broadcast tele- 
vision. Tape gives people an opportuni- 
ty to see them. " And, adds Stumbris, sf 
and horror titles stay in stock longer 
than other genres. 

Greg Luce lives in Pacifica, Califor- 
nia, where he runs Sinister Cinema, a 
video sales company specializing in old- 
er sf and horror movies that have slipped 
into the public domain. An avid film 
collector, Luo; worked for a time 
as a top-boss l ock DJ in San Francisco 
(under the norn d'air Sonny Joe Fox) to 
support his habit, until he found that 
long-distance phone bills and postage 
were starting to cost him a bundle. 

"Then I discovered that a lot of 
this stuff was rio longer in copyright, so 
basically, in an effort to let the hobby 
pay for itself, I started taking out little 
ads in Movie Collectors World. It was 
kind of like drugs, I guess." And like 
drugs it took over Luce's life; he no longer 
spins discs for teens, he makes a com- 
fortable living selling titles like The Kill- 
er Shrews, Four-Sided Triangle, and Devil 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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STANLEY 
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CHEAP THRILLS 
ON VIDEO 


o you love trashy movies, but, like us, you've 
found that digging through the video bins in 
search of cheap thrills is like drowning in a glut 
of gore. Well, B-movie maven John Stanley has 
the answer. 

Host of KTU-TV Oakland's popular Creature Features 
show for six years, Stanley is the creator of the ultimate 
encyclopedia of sinister cinema, John Stanley's Creature > 
Features Movie Guide. (You can order the third edition, ^ 
John Stanley's Revenge of the Creature Features Movie 
Guide— $ 11.95 in trade paperback or $40 in deluxe signed z 
edition plus $1 postage —along with Stanley's cutting-edge o 
movie mag. Shock Supplement— $30 for four issues — from £ 
Creatures at Large Press, P.O. Box 687, Pacifica, CA 94044.) >- 
Here Stanley gives you his list of the terrifying and the ^ 
tacky from recent sleazy video. Go ahead, indulge your favor- § 
ite obsession. It's all in the privacy of your own home. 8 

TRASHY BUT TERRIFIC 

THE BARBARIANS: Played for laughs. Sublimely stupid. 

BLUE MONKEY: Alien loose in a hospital with its own 
worst nightmare — Steve Railsback. 

BRAIN DAMAGE: Loose sequel to Basket Case. Potential 
cult build-up. 

CHOKE CANYON: Nonstop action as peace activist 
wreaks havoc 

CREEPSHOW II: Another Stephen King anthology, but this 
time third-rate stories. Still, better than most. 

THE CURSE: Heavy sense of doom. Claude Atkins as reli- 
gious fanatic in slap against fundamentalists. 

DEATHSTALKER II: DUEL OF THE TITANS: Tongue-in- 
cheek Conan with marvelous non-sequitur dialogue. 

DEEP SPACE: Good cast of has-beens, standard Alien 
rip-off. 

HOLLYWOOD CHAINSAW HOOKERS: You must see "The 
Virgin Dance of the Double Chainsaw'' — but only once. 

IT'S ALIVE: ISLAND OF THE ALIVE: Larry Cohen and 
Michael Moriarty yock it up with mutant babies. 

NIGHT OF THE GHOULS: Inferior Edward Wood, Jr., but 
still a gas if not a gas-and-a-half. 

THE OUTING: Anthology of EC-style horror tales hosted 
by Vincent Price. Touch of Lord of the Flies. 

PRISON: The Omen goes behind bars with brute force. 
RETURN TO SALEM'S LOT: Cult-film director Samuel 
Fuller portrays the strangest vampire hunter ever. 

SLAVE WOMEN FROM BEYOND INFINITY: Sexy, ill-clad 
chicks keep your eyeballs glued to the screen. 

SPACERAGE: BREAKOUT ON PRISON PLANET: High 
Noon on a distant world. 

STAGEFRIGHT: Most imaginative of the current slasher 
dreck. 

STRANDED: Good pulp science fiction. Aliens seek refuge 
in Maureen O'Sullivan's farmhouse. 

THOU SHALT NOT KILL. . EXCEPT: Charles Manson 
and his sadistic followers get slaughtered. Could be subti- 
tled John Wayne vs. The Fruitcake. 




Shockmeister 
John Stanley and 
a close friend. 


TRULY TACKY 

ALIEN PREDATOR: Kids on romp through Italy bump 
into Mr. Alien. 

AURORA ENCOUNTER: Bald-headed midget poses as nice 
E.T. 

BLOODY WEDNESDAY: Who wants to watch a mass mur- 
derer kill some innocent diners in a re-enactment of the 
San Diego McDonald's ma^acre? 

BLOODSUCKERS FROM OUTER SPACE: It sucks, all 
right. 

BORN OF FIRE: A real-life deformed man scuttles around 
the rim of a Turkish volcano. 

CREEPOZOIDS: Out of state-of-the-art special effects. 
DEAD MAN WALKING: Ugly Mad Max retread. 

DEMON OF PARADISE: Extra in a rubbery suit. 

EYES OF FIRE: Pretentious avant-garde esoteric erudite 
drivel. 

FOREVER EVIL: H.P. Lovecraft ripped off, this time without 
credit. 

GOTHIC: Ken Russell abomination about the night Franken- 
stein was created by Mary Shelley. 

HOWLING III: Kitchen sink movie in which everything goes 
into the garbage disposal. 

I WAS A TEENAGE ZOMBIE: See a woman bent in half as 
she has intercourse with the undead. 

THE JAR: Should be bottled; ninety minutes in which noth- 
ing ever happens. 

R.O.T.O.R.: Words fail to describe how bad this Robocop 
clone clanks. 

TERROR ON ALCATRAZ: How the mighty have fallen — 
Aldo Ray hits an all-time low. 

THE UNNAM EABLE: Another chintzy rip-off of H. P. 
Lovecraft. No love for its craft. 

THE VIDEO DEAD: Corpses spring from TV; lifeless even 
when alive. 

ZOMBIE HIGH: Never title a picture with the word "zombie" 
without some shambling corpses. 

ZOMBIE NIGHTMARE: Not for the zombie, for the viewer. 
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Carol Serling displays a plaque com- 
memorating Rod Serling’s star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame. 


At the dedication ceremonies on October 
sixth: (kneeling, left to right) johnny Grant 
of the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce, 
actor Earl Holliman, Carol Serling, Bill 
Welch of the Chamber, Producer Bill Self; 
[standing) Producer Buck Houghton (behind 
Carol Serling), actor Burgess Meredith 
[center), writer George Clayton Johnson 
[with beard), Jodi Serling (at right). 


undreds of devoted fans gathered on Hollywood 
Boulevard the evening of October sixth as Rod 
Serling's family, friends, and colleagues unveiled a 
star in his honor on the renowned Hollywood Walk 
of Fame. As twilight approached, the celebrities began to 
assemble on the sidewalk outside the Hollywood Live sup- 
per club to take part in the ceremonies. Reporters and cam- 
era crews from the local and national news media were on 
hand to cover the event, and crowds of onlookers lined the 
barricades hoping for a glimpse of their favorite stars. 

The guest list for the occasion included not only Rod 
Serling's colleagues from the "Golden Age" of television, but 
actors and staff from all three versions of The Twilight 
Zone. Performers included Burgess Meredith ("Time Enough 
At Last"), Jack Klugman and John Anderson ("A Passage for 
Trumpet"), Robert Cummings ("King Nine Will Not Return"), 
and Earl Holliman, who appeared in the very first Twilight 
Zone episode, "Where is Everybody?" Story editors Alan 
Brennert and Michael Cassutt, and screenwriter Michael 
Reaves ("Nightsongs"), weie on hand from the 1985-86 CBS 
Zone, as well as J. Michael Straczynski, of TZ3. Represent- 
ing Twilight Zone Magazine were S. Edward Orenstein, 
President and Publisher of Montcalm Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Maryanne Orenstein, Montcalm's legal counsel, Execu- 
tive Vice President Russell T. Orenstein, Promotion Manager 
Cecilia Giunta, and Twilight Zone Editor-in-Chief Tappan 
King, as well as TZ Contributing Editor Kathryn Drennan. 

The commemoration began with opening remarks by 
Johnny Grant of the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce, 
sponsor of the Walk of Fame. Later, Jack Klugman spoke 
about working with Rod Serling in the "Golden Age" of tele- 
vision, remembering Serling not only as a talented writer 
and producer, but as a man who was extremely generous to 
young actors and writers. Helen Foley, Rod Serling's junior 
high school teacher, reminisced about her most famous 
pupil; and filmmaker Buck Houghton, producer of the orig- 
inal Twilight Zone series, praised Rod Serling's lifelong 
commitment to innovation and quality. 

Finally, as the sky grew dark, Carol Serling lifted the 
brightly colored star-shaped panel from the sidewalk to re- 
veal the rose-colored star bearing Rod Serling's name in 
bronze. A moment later, a cloud of mist began to grow, 
eerie music began to play, and dancers dressed in silver and 
gold appeared as if from nowhere, adding a mysterious 
touch to the event. 

After the dedication, the guests adjourned to a buffet 
reception sponsored by MGM/UA Telecommunications, 

Inc., syndicators of the new Zone, inside Hollywood Live, 
a popular local night spot. There, video monitors showed 
episodes from The Twilight Zone and other Serling produc- 
tions, while a large-screen projection television presented a 
retrospective of Rod Serling's life and work. The documen- 
tary was produced by Michael Pipher, President of the Rod 
Serling Memorial Foundation, which played a major role in 
securing Rod Serling a place on the Hollywood Walk of 
Fame. The mood of the celebration was both festive and 
nostalgic, as those who had known and worked with Rod 
Serling shared memories of the man whose vision had 
touched so many lives. 
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All photos by Ron Eisenberg 

Courtesy of MGM/UA TeSecommunications, Inc. 


The Twilight Zone 
Dancers entertain 
the celebrities and 
fans in front of 
“Hollywood Live.” 


Actor Earl Holliman at the 
celebrity buffet after the 
ceremonies. 


Actor Buddy Ebsen with 
Michael Pipher, President of 
the Serling Memorial 
Foundation (center) and 
Johnny Grant. 
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Carol Serling with S. Edward Orenstein, 
President and Publisher of Montcalm 
Publishing Corporation, holding a regis- 
try of a star in the heavens bearing Rod 
Serling’s name. 


When I was handed the responsibility of story editing 
The Twilight Zone, I felt like a lay priest being asked to per- 
form mass at the Vatican. In front of the Pope. In the nude. 
Not only because of the history of the show, but the history 
of the man as well. This was a man who gave us more than 
just The Twilight Zone. He had given us "A Storm in Sum- 
mer," "Requiem for a Heavyweight," "Patterns," "Seven Days 
in May," "The Rack" and dozens of other works. That he is 
receiving a star tonight is not in itself noteworthy. What is 
noteworthy is that it took so long after his passing to get it. 

I think that if Rod Serling were here tonight, he would 
first tell us to write better, to strive higher, to dig deeper; to 
make television more than just a medium of car chases and 
game shows and MTV; that we not abandon the most power- 
ful communications instrument in the history of mankind to 
the questionable goals of advertisers and researchers and ex- 
ploiters. And finally, I think he would remind us that there 
are other Golden Age writers whose recognition is long over- 
due: Arch Oboler, Ernest Kinoy, Norman Corwin, Reginald 
Rose, and Paddy Chayefsky. Let us not continue to deny 
them the honor they have so long deserved. 


— J. Michael Straczynski, 
from his remarks at the dedication 

ceremonies 
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With Commentary on Dobermans, Elves, 
Edits, and Long Overdue Appointments 

Copyright © 1988 by Synthetic Worlds, Ltd. 



TZ3 UPDATE 

s I write this, I have just returned from six days 
in Toronto, at the studio of Atlantis Films, over- 
seeing the filming of "The Mind of Simon Foster," 
one of my episodes, starring Bruce Weitz and 
directed by Douglas Jackson. We are in the final days of 
production, with the writing season just about over. The 
final two scripts have been delivered (one of them, Harlan 
Ellison's, about two months overdue), and we have about 
eight more to shoot. 

My first exposure to the Toronto production team led to 
the inevitable comparison with a tightly knit guerrilla group. 
They are fast and thorough and somehow able to juggle six 
episodes at once in various stages of production — shooting 
one now, editing last week's, getting a rough cut of the one 
shot two weeks ago, viewing a fine cut of the show filmed 
three weeks ago, and getting the rest prepped for delivery on 
schedule. When you stop to consider the fact that this isn't a 
continuing series, that they are putting out, in effect, thirty 
half-hour movies in record time, you begin to appreciate the 
extent of the achievement. 

All of which takes place under the guiding hand of Seaton 
McLean, the Zone's producer at Atlantis Films. His name 
might be best known to TZ readers as the man behind Ray 
Bradbury Theatre. (You can see his face on one of the two 
posters in the waiting room in an episode of TZ3 called "The 
Trance.'') Bearded, young, and intense, he is a rich source of 
ideas for production and effects. There isn't an sf film or se- 
ries made in the last thirty years that he hasn't seen and com- 
mitted to memory. This results in a phenomenal ability to 
summon up obscure techniques and visualizations that ena- 
bles us to do episodes that would otherwise be impossible on 
a syndicated television budget. 

Although there are literally dozens of people on the TZ3 
Toronto team who are: responsible for what you see in the 
show, there are a few names that you should be aware of: 
Art Director Susan Ixuigmire, recently nominated for a 
Gemini Award (the equivalent of an Emmy, from the Canadi- 
an Academy of Television and Film) for Captain Power-, 
Directors of Photography Peter Benison (also a Gemini nomi- 
nee) and Ludek Bogner; Post-Production Supervisor and Vis- 
ual Effects Supervisor Lisa Atkinson, who finds innovative 
ways to execute in physical terms the effects and techniques 
called for in the scripts; Production Designer/Associate Producer 
David Moe; Assistant to the Producer Daphne Ballon; hyper- 
kinetic Production Coordinator Susan Phillips; Costume 
Designer Trysha Bakker; Makeup Person Linda Preston; and 
Sound Effects Editor /jnie Stewart. 

SUCCESS IN THE REAL WORLD 

The ratings have come in on the first five episodes, and the 
figures have been startling in the extreme. On the evening of 
The Twilight Zone's syndicated debut, "The Curious Case of 
Edgar Witherspoon" beat just about everything in its time 
slot except the Olympics. Generally speaking, after five 
weeks, TZ3 averages a four-point-eight rating, which is con- 
sidered phenomenally high for a syndicated series. The head- 
line on the Daily Variety immediately after our debut ban- 
nered Twilight Zone Records Brilliant lst-week Ratings! As 
some indication of this success, the article mentions that in 
Los Angeles "the series finished second with a four-point-five 
rating and a twelve share, outdelivering the local newscasts 
on KABC and KCBS by about twenty percent. The first 
week ratings were more than double what At the Movies did 
in the slot in the May sweeps." (Emphasis mine.) 

We were beating Friday the 13th and USA Today Week- 


end and network college football and even the newscasts by 
the affiliates of the network (CBS) that brought the Zone 
back to life in the first place. Arid the ratings have been in- 
creasing consistently every week that the show is aired. 

What is significant about this is the fact that most of 
these ratings seem to be coming from word of mouth. Public- 
ity for the show was spotty in the extreme. Many 
newspapers didn't know we existed, and TV Guide didn't run 
a single mention of the new show in its Fall TV Preview 
issue, or in any issue until well into the show's run. The 
Hollywood trades barely mentioned us, and frequently local 
listings gave no indication that it was a new series instead of 
the original black-and-white Zone. In sheer desperation, I be- 
gan personally calling reporters at magazines and news- 
papers across the country, trying to get some publicity for 
the show, finding that most were happy to give us coverage. 
They just didn't know we existed. 

So how to explain the successful ratings? Word was get- 
ting out, yes— through people discovering the show by acci- 
dent or word of mouth, finding that they liked what they 
saw, and telling others. 

And I'll tell you the truth. I'll take high ratings through 
word of mouth over ratings achieved through hype and blus- 
ter any day of the week. 

At this time, with only a handful of episodes remaining 
to be cast, quite a few performers and directors have been 
added to the list of shows now in pre-production. In our re- 
make of George Clayton Johnson's 'A Game of Pool," directed 
by Randy Bradshaw, we have Esai Morales in the role of 
Jesse Cardiff, and Maury Chaykin as Fats. This version, one 
of our surprises, will feature the writer's original ending, not 
the one produced for the first series. Deborah Raffin stars in 
"Something in the Walls," directed by Allen Kroeker and 
written by J. Michael Straczynski. 

‘Appointment on Route 17" stars Paul LeMat and is 
directed by Rene Bonnier^ from a script by Haskell Barkin. 
Dean Stockwell heads up "Room 2426," written by Jeremy 
Finch and Paul Chitlik, who also penned "Father and Son 
Game," starring Ed Marinaro, and directed by Randy Brad- 
shaw. Charles Haid, another Hill Street Blues alumnus (our 
third, counting "Simon Foster"), appears in "Street of 
Shadows," written by Michael Reaves and directed by 
Richard Bugasjski. Sturla Gunnarson directs "Stranger in 
Possom Meadows," written by Finch and Chitlik, and starring 
Steve Kanaly. 

Casting is still underway for "Rendezvous in a Dark 
Place," written by J. Michael Straczynski and set to be direct- 
ed by Rene Bonniere. John Beck appears in "The Wall," writ- 
ten by J. Michael Straczynski and directed by Atom Egoyan. 

The last scripts not yet cast are "Crazy as a Soup Sand- 
wich," by Harlan Ellison, "Special Service," by J. Michael 
Straczynski, and a third and final script that I cannot identi- 
fy, which must be left a secret for the time being. If we can 
pull this off, it will be quite a capper to the series. But until 
then . . . mum's the word. 

THE KINDEST CUTS 

While the thirty new episodes of The Twilight Zone were be- 
ing written, editing was simultaneously taking place on the 
sixty-four episodes left over from the recent network run, 
which are targeted jto be added to the syndication package in 
the fall of 1989. In most cases, this meant shaving a minute 
or two off the episodes, or finding enough original footage 
from the show, cut from the network run for time, in order 
to help the show fit into a half-hour timeslot. 

In many ways, this was the same dilemma faced by Rod 
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Serling's Night Gallery when it went into syndication. The 
crucial difference here is that producer Mark Shelmerdine 
himself, with the able assistance o): production whiz Paul 
Levin, undertook the immense task of editing the episodes 
personally instead of turning it over to the editing "elves." It 
was a job he took very seriously, and which he agonized over 
at length. It was not sufficient just to do our thirty episodes 
and walk away. He wanted to do justice to the episodes that 
preceded us, and he went to extreme lengths to preserve the 
vision of those who worked on the CBS version. 

In most cases, the editing has been done so seamlessly 
that it will not be noticed by any but the most careful view- 
ers who taped the original episodes and can play them back 
side-by-side. In a few cases, such as "Dead Run," which was 
somewhat padded out for its network run, the episodes will 
actually be improved in terms of pacing and structure. 

Three episodes presented special difficulties, however. 
They were "Her Pilgrim Soul" and "A Message from Charity," 
both by Alan Brennert, and "Paladin of the Lost Hour," by 
Harlan Ellison. All three were among the most memorable of 
all the network Zones, and one received the Writers Guild of 
America award. All three ran between thirty-five and forty 
minutes. Even with the most judicious editing, the cuts would 
show. So once again Mark undertook the task of trying to find 
leftover footage that could be used to expand the episodes, this 
time with the extraordinary intent of making them two-part 
episodes, the only such two-parters in the entire series. 

For "Charity" and "Pilgrim" this was finally done, with 
input from Alan Brennert, and the episodes will go into syn- 
dication with scenes not previously seen. We were all 
agonized to discover, though, that there simply wasn't 
enough footage left over from "Paladin" to let us stretch it 
out to a two-parter. Mark in particular agonized over it. "It's 
Danny Kaye's last performance," he would say, more than 
once. "My God, we've got to try and do something." 

But in the end, there was nothing to be done but try to 
edit it as judiciously and lovingly as possible, with the result 
that the story, characters, and performances are as well 
preserved as could be. I think that the final product will 
stand up well in syndication. 

Which leads me, more or less directly, to a subject I've 
been creeping up on in these articles from the beginning. 
That subject is our executive producer, Mark Shelmerdine. 
As anyone who works in television will tell you, the vision 
for a show starts at the top, and Twilight Zone was no excep- 
tion. If we succeed, it is because we were given room, and 
opportunity, and a mandate to proceed from passion. Conse- 
quently, a good part of the credit for the show must go 
directly to Mark, about whom a few words of introduction 
are due. 

In addition to being the guiding force behind one of the 
most memorable series ever produced for television, /, 
Claudius, Mark is chairman of London Films, which 
produced The Scarlet Pimpernel. Both received Emmy 
Awards. It's worth mentioning that London Films is one of 
the oldest production companies in existence, formed by Sir 
Alexander Korda in 1932, which produced The Thief of 
Bagdad, Things to Come, The Jungle Book and The Private 
Life of Henry VIII. 

In over a year of working with Mark, I never once saw 
him raise his voice, or act with anything less than absolute 
courtesy to anyone on any rung of the ladder. He is a soft- 
spoken Briton with one overriding concern: to do it right, 
whatever it happens to be at any given moment. 

Which made the Zone office a unique place to work, 
and I'm confident that the relaxed atmosphere any visitor 


Use Von Glatz as the forbidding employment 
counselor in THE MIND OF SIMON FOSTER. 


Gilbert Cates directs Danny Kaye’s last performance in 
Ellison’s PALADIN OF THE LOST HOUR. 


THE MIND OF SIMON FOSTER: Bruce Weitz stars in 
J. Michael Straczynski’s tale of an eerie exchange. 
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found at the office helped contribute to the show that came 
out of our offices. Where usually TV production offices are 
sometimes tense, almost intimidating places, the TZ3 offices 
were known for easygoing pitches; the occasional sound of 
Mark singing quietly to himself in his office; prolonged dis- 
cussions about what was really in the coffee pot; and sunset 
alerts. Every afternoon one of us would be responsible for 
keeping an eye out for Really Neat Sunsets. Our fifth-floor 
offices, at Hollywood Boulevard and Cahuenga in the heart 
of Hollywood, gave us a clear view of Century City and 
downtown Hollywood, and when a Really Neat Sunset was 
spotted, most of us (sometimes including Mark) would scur- 
ry over to the windows to watch the last fading rays paint the 
town in a pinwheel explosion of colors. 

THE: ANIMAL WARS 

Probably one of the key figures in the Los Angeles office is 
Mary Ann Barton, combination office manager and casting 
director for American actors. (Casting of Canadian actors 
was handled in Toronto by Susan Forrest.) Due to the in- 
volved approval process, in which names are suggested, vetoed, 
replaced, changed, and petitioned, Mary Ann was often seen 
wandering about the office, a pair of telephone-book-sized 
casting directories in her hands, shaking her head and mut- 
tering in a bogus British accent, "More names, Mary Ann, 
more names." For some episodes, lists of up to forty potential 
actors were submitted and had to be kept constantly updated 
as they went through the approval process. 

Mary Ann was also called upon to handle a number of 
sudden contingencies, including one chapter in what is here- 
by christened the Continuing Saga of the Twilight Zone Ani- 
mal Wars, part of which (The Tale of the Two Cats) has been 
briefly related in the preceding article. 

One morning, while they were shooting 'Acts of Terror" 
in Toronto, I walked into the Twilight Zone offices to find Mary 
Ann slumped forward in her chair, eyes red from lack of 
sleep, barely aware of the cup of coffee perched precariously 
on two fingers beneath her chin. She glared at me through 
half-lidded eyes. 'Are you aware," she said, "that because of 
you I was up until three a.m. at Los Angeles International 
Airport with a very large man and a Doberman7" 

I responded that her sex life was entirely her own con- 
cern, and she shouldri t bother the rest of us with it. That I 
am still alive today testifies to the Job-like patience of the 
woman. 

As it turned out, the Doberman initially used in 'Acts of 
Terror" was having some difficulty being appropriately 
threatening. The weather was unseasonably hot, and instead 
of attacking with great ferocity, the dog seemed rather to be 
looking for a convenient wall to lean up against. I had sever- 
al long conversations with Mark, in which darkly ominous 
prospects were mentioned if anyone ever wrote a script with 
another animal in it. I suggested perhaps we could read to 
the Doberman from some of our rejected scripts, as they 
would certainly horrify any carbon-based lifeform known to 
science. But by this point the dog was too mellowed out even 
for literary outrage. 

So at the last minute, with seventy-two hours left in the 
shooting schedule, a properly irate Doberman was located in 
Los Angeles, and shipped on the Red-Eye to Toronto. After 
reshooting some of the previous scenes, Mark was at last 
satisfied. "He's the Lawrence Olivier of Dobermans," he said, 
glad at last that this chapter in the Animal Wars was 
finished. 

His relief was to be short lived. 

"Did you hear about the deer7" Mark asked a couple of 


weeks later, long-distance from Toronto. They were shooting 
the "Stranger in Possom Meadows" episode. 'Apparently it 
didn't much like its part, because we turned our backs on it 
for just a moment, and it bolted out under the fence and 
escaped. I imagine it's even now roaming around in the 
woods outside Toronto, looking for its agent." 

A replacement deer was brought in while they were 
searching for the first deer. A stand-in for Steve Kanaly did 
the scene where Kanaly points at the deer and causes it to 
freeze, the shot framed so that you only see his hand. The 
deer worked perfectly. Except that shortly afterward they dis- 
covered that the stand-in had been wearing a ring that Kana- 
ly hadn't been wearing in any previous scene — so they had to 
re-shoot the scene. The ring wouldn't come off. They rushed 
the stand-in back into town, cut off the ring, brought him 
back . . . and the new deer would no longer cooperate. Appar- 
ently it, too, had read the script and was holding out for a 
better part. 

Somehow the scene was obtained, and the first deer 
was recovered unharmed. How either was accomplished I'd 
rather not know. 

Then there was "The Wall," for which we needed a llama, 
some sheep, other small animals . . . and a water buffalo. 

Go ahead. Go try and find a water buffalo in downtown 
Toronto. 

And I don't even want to talk about the llama. Not for 
a few years, at least. 

Then there was the roach in "The Mind of Simon Foster." 
Five roaches, actually— one star roach and four stunt 
roaches. All the roach had to do was fall off a cabinet and 
into a bowl of hot soup on cue. The roach refused to fall. 
They blew on it. It refused to fall. Finally they had to get an 
air-hose and all but sand-blast it off the cabinet— which is 
why the dailies showed the roach clinging for dear life to the 
cabinet, as though in the middle of a hurricane, screaming its 
tiny lungs out, 7 won't go! I won't go! You can't make 
meeeeeee .... !" 

Needless to say, it missed the bowl by a good six inches. 
"You're sure this couldn't be a fly7" one of the crew asked me. 
"We've got lots of good flies up here. You just stick 'em in the 
fridge until they get cooperative. A fly you can knock off 
real easy. A roach you have to go after with a crowbar and 
try to knock it senseless." 

Finally, the shot was completed, and the crew expressed 
relief. We were over the last chapter of the Animal Wars. I 
nodded and left the set quickly. I couldn't bring myself to tell 
them the name of the script we'd just finalized in Los 
Angeles. 

"Cat and Mouse," by Christy Marx. Which requires a 
live cat capable of running, jumping, snarling, hissing, arch- 
ing, metamorphosing into a man, and method acting. 

We're a sick bunch, but we're lovable. 

Coming Up: Final Thoughts and Midnight Observa- 
tions. . .A Complete List of Suspects and the Deeds They 
Have Perpetrated. . .Red November. . .The Final Wrap. ■ 


Tired of trying to find the new Twilight Zone on a station 
near you? Would you like to see it returned to its proper 
place on CBS? A campaign is now underway to do just that. 
If you would like your voice to be heard, write to: 

Kim LeMasters 
CBS Television City 
7800 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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Someone h trying to 
reach out and tenth 
Mister David Miiiman • 
What's in question is 
not so mush what the 
tailor want* but where 
he's tailing from, and — 
perhaps more important 
—who the taller is. 
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T he ringing telephone stirred 
Millman from his sleep. His eye- 
lids fluttered as he drifted up to- 
ward consciousness. The telephone kept 
ringing and he groaned. "All right, all 
right." 

Sliding his left arm from beneath 
the covers, he reached to the bedside 
table, feeling for the handset. His 
fingers closed around it and lie carried 
the receiver to his ear. "Yes?" he 
mumbled. 

He listened to the dial tone for a 
few seconds before grimacing irritably 
and reaching out to thump the handset 
back on its cradle. 

His eyes opened wide as he looked 
toward the bedside table. 

The telephone was still ringing. 

He stretched out his arm and fum- 
bled for the lamp switch. Twisting it, he 
averted his face from the gilare, then 
picked up the handset again and pressed 
the receiver to his ear. 

There was only the dial tone. 
Millman stared, bewildered, at the 
handset. He could still hear the sound 
of a telephone ringing. 

Several moments passed before it 
came to him that the ringing was inside 
his head. 


if 




HAVE THE TEST RESULTS," Dr. 
Vance told him. 

Millman waited anxiously. 

"My immediate assumption was 
that it was tinnitus," Dr. Vance con- 
tinued. "There's no sign of middle-ear 
infection, though, no symptoms such as 
earache, fever, a sensation of pressure 
in your ears." 

"What is it then?" Millman asked. 

"You know for a fact it doesn't ring 
all the time." 

"Only at night," Millman answered. 
"It wakes me up." ► 
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"That wouldn't be the case if it was 
tinnitus" Dr. Vance said. "The ringing 
would be constant." 

Millman looked at him in worried 
silence. 

"Don't tell anyone I said this," Dr. 
Vance went on, “but you might try getting 
a chiropractic adjustment on your neck. 
I had a friend who suffered from what 
appeared to be tinnitus. After he got a 
neck adjustment, it went away." 

"And if that doesn't work?" Mill- 
man asked. 

"Try it first," the doctor said. 


M illman twisted on the bed with 
an angry groan. 

The telephone was ringing 

again. 

He reached out quickly with his 
left hand and grabbed the handset, car- 
rying the earpiece to his head. 

Then he slammed the handset 
down on its cradle. "Damn!" he cried. 

He lay on his back, a look of ap- 
prehension on his face as he listened to 
the sound of the ringing telephone in- 
side his head. 

it Ui verything's been tried?" Dr. 
E Palmer asked. 

"Yes," Millman said despair- 
ingly. "There's no sign of a fracture or a 
concussion. Nothing wrong with my 
spine. No sign of any foreign body. No 
growths, no tumors, nothing. I even 
had a neck adjustment. It made no 
difference." 

"The ringing happens every night7" 
Dr. Palmer asked. 

"Yes" 

'At the same time7" 

"Three in the morning," Millman 
answered. "I can't sleep any more. I just 
lie in bed waiting for it to start." 

'And you're positive it sounds like 
a telephone ringing." 

“It is a telephone ringing," Millman 
said impatiently. 

"Try answering it then," suggested 
Dr. Palmer. 

M illman lay on his back in the 
darkness, listening to the ringing 
sound inside his head. He wanted 
desperately to make it stop. But Dr. 
Palmer's suggestion disturbed him. It 
seemed a bizarre thing for a therapist 
to say. 

Still.... 

The telephone kept ringing. Mill- 
man's left hand twitched as though about 
to reach for the telephone on the bed- 
side table. But he knew that wasn't where 
the ringing was coming from. 

Impulsively, he visualized a telephone 



Impulsively, he visualized a telephone inside his 
head. He visualized his left hand picking up the 
handset. “Hel-£o,” he said aloud. 


inside his head. He visualized his left 
hand picking up the handset. "Hel-Zo," 
he said aloud. 

"Well, finally," said the voice. 

M illman felt himself recoil into 
the mattress, heartbeat pounding 
suddenly. "My God" he said. 
"Take it easy now," the voice respond- 
ed, that of a man. "Don't get yourself in 
an uproar. There's a simple explanation." 
Millman couldn't seem to breathe. 
"Still there7" the man's voice asked. 
Millman swallowed. He sucked in 
a wheezing breath and muttered, "Yes." 
The voice said, "Good." 

Millman had to ask, although he 
knew it was insane. 

"Who is this?" he said. 

"The name's not important," the 
man's voice replied. "I'm not allowed to 
tell you anyway." 

"What are you talking about7" Mill- 
man's voice strained. 

"Take it easy," the man's voice said. 
"You're getting yourself upset for noth- 
ing. I told you there's a simple expla- 


nation." 

“What?' demanded Millman. 

"Okay," the man's voice answered. 
"Here's what's going on. It's a govern- 
ment project; a secret project, it goes 
without saying. You'll have to keep it 
quiet. It's a matter of national security." 

Millman's mouth slipped open. Na- 
tional security? 

"I won't go into background," the 
man's voice continued. "You know the 
situation in the world. Our government 
maintains a cons tant policy of espionage. 
We have to know what's happening on 
the other side." 

"But—" Millman started. 

"Just listen," the man's voice inter- 
rupted. "We have agents all around the 
globe, sending us information. The trans- 
mission of their messages has always 
been a risk. Any device they use can be 
detected sooner or later. Which is why 
we're experimenting with inner-brain 
communication." 

“Inner-brain — ?" 

"Yes." The man's voice cut Millman 
off. A method by which agents can 
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transmit information with no risk what- 
ever of being intercepted. I don't mean 
telepathy or anything like that. I'm talk- 
ing about a microscopic insert." 

Millman tightened "What?' 

"Relax? the man's voice told him. “If 
it's so minute it never even showed up 
on your medical tests, it's certainly too 
small to bother you." 

Millman tried to speak but couldn't. 

"You're probably wondering why you 
were chosen for this experiment," the 
man's voice continued. 'Actually, you're 
not the only one. I can't tell you how 
many there are, but the number is con- 
siderable. As to haw you were chosen, it 
was mathematical; a random generator." 

“I don't understand ," Millman said. 

"To be perfectly candid," the man's 
voice went on, "only a few of you have 
reached the stage of answering our call. 
The rest are still fixated at the point of 
thinking it's a physical affliction, making 
endless rounds of doctor visits. Congrat- 
ulations on being imaginative enough to 
answer the ringing — it is that of an actu- 
al telephone, by the way." 

Millman braced himself. "But—" he 
began. 

"—we never asked,' the man's voice 
finished Millman's thought. "True. And 
we're sorry it disturbed you. Still — under 
the circumstances, we couldn't very well 
have asked for your permission. 

At any rate," he added, "we won't 
be bothering you as much now. The 
connection's been made." 

"For how long?' Millman asked. 

"I’m sorry," the man's voice respond- 
ed. "That's not my decision to make." 

Inside his head, Millman heard the 
distinct sound of a telephone handset 
being placed on its cradle. 

He fell back on the pillow; he'd 
been unaware that he was leaning on his 
right elbow throughout his conversation 
with the man. In spite of his distress, he 
felt relieved that the ringing noise had 
stopped. 

In seconds, he was heavily asleep. 

T he ringing of the telephone inside 
his head jarred Millman awake. 
His eyes sprang open and he 
twitched on the mattress."No," he said. It 
had been five days since he'd spoken 
with the man. He'd begun to hope it was 
over; that either the calls would not con- 
tinue or that he'd imagined everything. 

Grimacing, he snatched up the un- 
seen handset. "Yes," he said. 

The ringing continued. 

Millman looked confused. He visu- 
alized the telephone as clearly as he 
could, lifted the handset and brought it 
to his ear. "Hel-lo," he said. 


The telephone kept ringing. Was it 
because he hadn't heard it for the past 
five nights that it sounded so painfully 
shrill to him? 

In his mind, he visualized his hand 
grabbing at the handset. "Hello!" he said. 

The ringing didn't stop. Millman 
made a pained noise. The sound seemed 
to pulse in stabbing waves against the 
tissues of his brain. He clenched his 
teeth, face contorted. 

The telephone kept ringing. Mill- 
man kept snatching up the handset in 
his imagination, crying out, "Hel-lo/" 

Abruptly, then, the man's voice an- 
swered. "You don't have to shout." 

"For God's sake!" Millman cried. 

"Take it easy," the man's voice told 

him. 

"Easy?” Millman said. "The phone's 
been ringing in my head for ten minutes 
straight!" 

"Five," the man corrected. 

"Well, why?" demanded Millman. 

"I've been busy." The man's voice 
had an edge to it. "You're not the only 
line I have to deal with, you know." 

"I'm sorry',' Millman said in a shak- 
ing voice. "But you—'' He broke off, 
frowning. "Why did you keep ringing 
me then?" 

"Oh, was I ringing you? I didn't 
realize," the man's voice said. 

Millman looked astonished as he 
heard a handset click down in his head, 
breaking the connection. 

Seconds later, the telephone began 
to ring again. 

No matter how often he answered 
it, there was no response. 

The ringing continued almost until 
dawn, Millman lying wide-eyed on his 
bed, teeth clenched, hands like talons 
clutching at the sheets. 

it M WAS WONDERING WHAT HAPPENED 
to you," Dr. Palmer said. 

™ Millman drew in labored 

breath. "I thought I knew what it was," 
he said. "I thought I had to keep it 
quiet." 

"Keep what quiet?" Dr. Palmer 
asked. 

When Millman had finished telling 
him what happened. Dr. Palmer gazed 
at him without acknowledgment. 

Millman swallowed nervously. "I'm 
still not sure I'm not making a mistake 
in telling you," he said, unable to en- 
dure the silence. "But he's driving me 
crazy, ringing me every night from three 
a.m. to six and never answering." 

Dr. Palmer began to speak, hesitat- 
ed, then finally said, "You believe this?" 

Millman regarded him blankly. 

"You believe it's a secret govern- 


ment project?" the therapist asked. 

"Well — " Millman broke off in con- 
fusion. "That's what he said. He—" 

The expression on Dr. Palmer's 
face stopped him. 

"David," the therapist said. "Does it 
really make sense to you?" 

Millman struggled for an answer. 
“I—" He stopped; braced himself. "I 
hear the telephone ringing," he said. "I 
answer it. The man's voice speaks to 
me. I'm not imagining it." 

Dr. Palmer sighed. "David, think 
about it," he said. A secret government 
project? Citizens picked at random? 
Microscopic telephones implanted in their 
brains without them knowing it? Espi- 
onage agents of the United States govern- 
ment transmitting information this way?" 
He looked at Millman challengingly. 

Millman stared back, feeling a heavy 
weight on his back. Dear God, he 
thought. 

He fought against the feeling. "But 
I hear the ringing," he insisted. "I hear 
the man's voice." 

"David, not to alarm you," Dr. Pal- 
mer replied, "but hearing voices in one's 
head has been in the symptomatology 
tradition for a long time." 

M illman drank black coffee with 
supper that evening. He wanted 
to remain alert. 

Lying on his bed in the dark, 
propped on pillows leaned against the 
headboard, he waited for the ringing of 
the telephone to start. 

And thought about what Dr. Pal- 
mer had said. 

He'd gotten angry at the therapist’s 
remark about hearing voices in one's 
head. Was Dr. Palmer implying that 
he'd gone insane? 

"Not at all," the therapist had re- 
assured him. "What I'm saying is that 
you're undergoing some kind of mental 
constraint. That your mind is seeking 
out a method of redressing it." 

"By dreaming up a phone call from 
some secret government project?" Mill- 
man had responded tensely. 

"The means by which the human 
mind attempts to deal with hidden 
problems can be infinite," Dr. Palmer 
had told him. 

The room was still. Millman heard 
the whirring of the electric alarm clock 
on the bedside table. 

Was Palmer right? he wondered. 
True, it did seem awfully far- 
fetched that the national government 
would go to such lengths to conduct a 
project so outlandish. 

Still, the alternative .... 

Millman bared his teeth in anger. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 
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things, Stoner had been ignored. Stoner 
was used to people moving away from 
him when he walked toward them while 
he was scowling and swearing at Stoner. 

Stoner didn't like dead people. They 
reminded him he'd maybe be dead some- 
day and Stoner hated the whole idea of 
being dead. He swore to himself he 
wouldn't be. I'll never be dead, said 
Stoner, and that's for damsure. 

The museum entrance was at the 
bottom of a long flight of stairs and 
Stoner smelled the rubber matting on 
the stairs. It smelled like ether in a 
hospital. Or in a morgue. 

The guard who was supposed to 
watch people in the museum was snooz- 
ing on his high Wooden stool, tipped 
back against the puke-colored wall at 
the foot of the stairs. Maybe he was 
dead, too. Frigging dead guard! 

"How are things?'' a voice asked 
him as Stoner walked into the museum. 
It was Stoner's voice. 

"Not so damn good," said Stoner. 

"You should maybe have killed that 
guy today, the one who gave you the 
ride up from San Diego," said Stoner. 
"He probably had some cash on him 
and a watch or a ring you could've 
hocked." 

"I don't kill people," said Stoner. 


Portrait of a man 
with a decidedly 
different outlook 
on life. Stoner 
knows he's crazy. 
In fact, he freely 
admits it. What he 
maty m»t know is 
just where this 
particular brand 
of insanity will 
lead him. 


HE THING IS, THOUGHT STONER, 
I shouldn't have gone into 
this lousy wax museum, 
that's for damsure. Plenty 
to see here in Frisco without 
me buying a ticket and go- 
ing into this frigging muse- 
um of corpses. 

I mean, said Stoner to 
Stoner, that's what they look 
like, right? Like dead people 
standing there staring at you with those 
glassy dead eyes of theirs. 

It was a rainy Tuesday, late in the 
afternoon, and Stoner was alone in the 
place. The heavy-lidded ticket-taker 
hardly blinked when he took Stoner's 
money. Looked like a big fat frog to 
Stoner. Ought to be out on some pond 
sitting on a lily pod or whatever the 
hell frogs sat on in ponds. 

Stoner was crazy and it bothered 
him, being crazy, but then a lot of 
things about Stoner bothered Stoner. 
Always had, ever since he'd been a kid. 
Fought with himself a lot. 

When he was walking along the 
street Stoner would argue violently 
with himself in a loud voice. Some peo- 
ple would turn and look at him but 
most people ignored Stoner. Most of 
his life, except when he did really crazy 
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"You're nuts." 

"Hey, were both nuts," said Stoner, 
"So what else is new?" 

"Why don't you just shut yer gob?" 
asked Stoner. "Give me some frigging 
peace." 

"Smoke?" And a dark hand, very 
tan with a lot of hair at the wrist, held 
out a cigarette. The hand looked like 
Stoner's. Sometimes, though, it was 
hard to tell. 

"Obliged," said Stoner, taking the 
cigarette. The hand lit it. Stoner in- 
haled deeply. 

"Sign says no smoking in here," 
said Stoner. 

"Frig the sign." 

Stoner was walking along a kind of 
aisle with ropes at both sides. Old vel- 
vet ropes smelling of dead cats. Behind 
the ropes were the wax people, staring 
out at Stoner. 

He walked up to a buxom young 
woman. Redhead. She had on one of 
those long, flouncy Gone With the 
Wind kind of dresses, with a low-cut 
front. Stoner liked the low-cut front. 
He put his hand inside the dress. 

"Sign says don't touch them," said 
Stoner. 

"So what? So who's to see what I 
do in here? We're all alone, right?" 

"Yeah, I guess so." 

Stoner kept walking. He stopped in 
front of a bearded guy in a tall stove- 
pipe hat who was standing with his 
hand on the shoulder of a little black 
kid in tattered overalls and a checkered 
shirt. He was Abe Lincoln, the guy 
with the beard. 

Stoner reached across the rope and 
knocked his hat off. 

"Why'd you do that?" asked Stoner. 

"'Cuz I think it's a friggin' dumb 
hat is all," said Stoner. 

"I wouldn't have done it," said Stoner. 
"You got no respect for the President." 

"I got no respect for nobody," said 
Stoner. 

Stoner kept going and turned a 
comer into another room. This one 
spooked Stoner. It was a room where 
the French Revolution cut people's heads 
off. There was a young girl with her 
hands tied behind her kneeling at the 
guillotine with her head already off and 
in a basket. 

Stoner reached in and picked up 
the head. 

"I wouldn't do that," said Stoner. 

Stoner didn't answer. He tossed the 
girl's severed head into the air and 
caught it by its long golden hair. Then 
he put the head inside his shirt. It made 
him look pregnant. 

"They'll never let you take that out 


of the museum," said Stoner. 

"Frig what they won't let me do." 

And he walked into a room full of 
pirates who were in the middle of a big 
fight on the deck of a ship. There was a 
painted ocean around the deck with the 
paint peeling off the waves. 

Stoner stepped over the rope and 
went up to one of the fighting pirates 
with a patch over his eye and took the 
guy's sword. 

"It's probably fake," said Stoner. 

It wasn't. 

It was real. And it was sharp. He 
cut the pirate's head off with it. 

"Fake, my ass," said Stoner. 


"I don't kill 
people" said 
Stoner. "You're 
nuts." 

"Hey, we're both 
nuts," said Stoner. 
"So what else is 
new?" 


"You're acting crazy again." 

"That's what crazy people do, right? 
Act crazy?" 

And Stoner snorted out a laugh. 
Sometimes he got a laugh out of things. 

He walked through the museum, 
cutting off heads. Every wax figure he 
came to he cut the head off. Zip-zap. 
Zip-zap. Zip-zap. 

Stoner was having fun. Maybe com- 
ing here into this museum wasn't such a 
lousy idea after all. 

Which was when the guard showed 
up. The one who'd been snoozing at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

"What the hell's goin' on?" he yelled 
at Stoner. 

"I'm cutting off heads," said Stoner. 

"You're under arrest, man," said the 
guard, reaching for the bright gun at 
his belt. 

"Frig you!" said Stoner. And cut off 
his head. Zip-zap. 

"I thought you said you don't kill 
people," said Stoner. 

"Up to now, I didn't," Stoner re- 
plied. "But he was going to arrest me 


and put me in a cell and you know how 
much we hate being put in cells." 

"Yeah," nodded Stoner. 

"Boy, oh, boy,"' said Stoner, sitting 
on the floor. "I probably made a big 
mistake cutting off this guy's head." He 
put down the sword and lit another cig- 
arette. The smoke made his mother's 
face in the air. He didn't like that. 

"What you gonna do now?" asked 
Stoner. 

"I have to think. To plan and figure 
and work things out." 

"Hey, you!" It was the froggy ticket- 
taker and he was walking down the 
aisle toward Stoner. "Closin' time," he 
said. "We're closin' up." 

When he got to Stoner he stopped 
and looked down at the dead guard and 
then he looked at Stoner. 

"Jeez," the ticket-taker said softly. 
And he began to back away, his face all 
green. Stoner had to laugh, because 
now he really did look like a frog. 

"Where you going off to?" asked 
Stoner. 

But the froggy little man didn't an- 
swer. He turned to run. 

Stoner finished him. 

Zip-zap. 

"Okay, boy, you've had it now," 
said Stoner. "The cops will come and 
put you in the gas chamber or hang you 
or put you in the electric chair or inject 
you with some kind of killer drug." 

"I don't think so," said Stoner. 

"You gonna plead self-defense?" 
And Stoner chuckled. 

"I'm insane, right? Just like you 
are. Insane people do insane things. 
That's logic" 

Stoner shook his head. "You never 
should of bought a ticket to a place like 
this," he said. 

"I won't argue with you on that 
one," nodded Stoner. "I guess I really 
screwed up, buying a ticket to this 
lousy place." 

He took the girl's head out of his 
shirt and looked at it. She was very 
pretty. He smoothed the long blonde 
hair and put the head down, gently, 
next to the dead guard's head. 

Then he walked back to the French 
Revolution room and stopped in front 
of the guillotine. He looked up at the 
suspended blade. A release cord was 
hanging down from it. 

Stoner pushed aside the body of 
the girl with her hands tied and took 
her place, kneeling down to put his 
neck into the wooden groove under- 
neath the blade. Then he jerked the 
cord. 

"It's probably fake," said Stoner. 

It wasn't. ■ 
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7 . Our cover story in December 1983 was a preview of 
this film starring Timothy Hutton, about a prehistoric 
caveman thawed out in modern times. 


MISSING LINKS 

Hie Twilight Zone Eighth Anniversary Quiz 

\\ ut wait!" we hear you saying. "Didn't you just have a Thirtieth Anniversary Quiz in the December 1988 issue? 

■La /I re you guys traveling back in time, or what?" 

Well, no, actually, there's method to our madness. Our previous quiz celebrated the thirtieth anniversary year 
of the original Twilight Zone television program. This quiz celebrates our own anniversary — the eighth anniversary of 
Twilight Zone, the Magazine. 

To make it more interesting for you, we’ve borrowed a page from Rod Serling's creation. Each clue depends (at least a 
little) on your knowledge of this magazine. And each answer has a surprise twist, just like the original show: The last 
letters of each answer are the first letters of the next answer. See if you can find these "missing links" to solve our TZ 
birthday puzzle. u 


1. This classic Rod Serling teleplay, published in our Sep- 
tember 1981 issue, starred Burgess Meredith as a hap- 
less bookworm. 


oo 

2 . This guest columni st, a best-selling author whose name 
you might recognize, substituted for Gahan Wilson as 
film reviewer for the July 1982 issue. 

OO OOOO 

3 . This original Zone script, published in December 1988, 
featured Robert Cummings as an Air Force captain whose 
bomber crew mysteriously disappears in the desert. 

OOOO 

oooooo 

4 . Our Second Anniversary issue (April 1982) featured a 
retrospective of films featuring Count Dracula and his 
bloodsucking kin. In what 1943 Columbia Pictures 
film did Bela Lugosi play not Dracula but Count 
Armand Tesla ? 

OOOOOO __ OOO 
OOOOOOO 

5 . And speaking of bloodsuckers, what best-selling novel 
by Anne Rice, about a bloodthirsty rock 'n' roller, 
had its exclusive preview in our October 1985 issue? 

OOO OOOOOOO 
OOOO 

6. This TZ episode about a haunted radio, summarized 
in Marc Zicree's show-by-show guide to The Twilight 
Zone, in our August 1981 issue, was adapted by 
Charles Beaumont from a story by OCee Ritch. 


OO _ OOO 


8. Victor Buono, who played a vampire in a comic Night 
Gallery blackout (see TZ, April 1986), also starred as 
the evil Dr. Schubert on this aquatic 1970s adventure 
series. 

(I H E) OOO 

oo 

9 . The February 1984 TZ featured both a short story 
and an interview with this Polish-born, Nobel Prize 
winning author. 

OO 

_ooooo 

10. This talented actress appeared in two TZ episodes, 
"The Hitch-hiker," and "The Lateness of the Hour," 
which was published in our February 1989 issue. 

OOOOO OOOOOOO 

11. Name the young director, fired shortly after he directed 
the Night Gallery episode "Make Me Laugh" (see the 
August 1985 issue for details), who was a co-producer 
of Twilight Zone— The Movie. 

OOOOOO 


OOOOOO 


See page 41 for answers. 
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ELLERY CURTIS. 
A MAN ABOUT 
TO CONFRONT 
A DISTURBING 
IF OBVIOUS 
TRUTH: WHEN 
IT COMES TO 
THE PAST, YOU 
CAN RUN. ..BUT 
YOU CAN'T 
ALWAYS HIDE. 


- E CALLED HIMSELF ELLERY CURTIS, 
' but that was not his real name. 
The first time he saw the 
golden fog, he was shaving, 
staring at his pale blue eyes in 
the bathroom mirror. The fog 
took shape about fifteen feet 
behind him, somewhere in the 
adjoining bedroom. 

He jumped, startled, and 
put a deep gash in his chin. Un- 
mindful of the pain, he threw 
his razor into the sink and 
turned to face the bedroom. 

"Who's there?" he de- 
manded. 

There was no response. 

He walked carefully into the bed- 
room and began searching, looking be- 
hind the old leather recliner that had 
seen better days, inside his small narrow 
closet, under the beat-up four-poster that 
had come with the apartment. 

He opened a dresser drawer, pulled 
out a .38 automatic, undipped the safe- 
ty, and made a careful tour of the apart- 
ment's four small rooms. He found 
nothing. 

Shrugging, he returned to the bath- 
room and applied a styptic pencil to his 
chin. He washed, dressed, and walked 
to the kitchen to prepare breakfast. . . 
and had the unearthly feeling of being 
watched. 

He raced across the kitchen and 
burst into the bedroom. He thought he 
saw a trace of gold out of the corner of 
his eye, somewhere in the vicinity of 
the window, but when he turned to 
look at it, it was gone. 

He checked the window latches. 
Bolted. 

He checked the door. Locked. 

And, because yellow fogs aren't 
exactly the norm for housebreakers, he 
checked the fireplace flue. Closed. 

He was sweating now, and his chin 
began stinging, but he forced himself to 
finish his breakfast. He debated tucking 
the pistol in his belt but decided that 
bullets weren't all that useful against an 
overactive and undercontrolled imagi- 
nation and left it at home. 

He spent the next three hours teach- 
ing judo and karate to flabby house- 
wives whose fears were as groundless 
as their talents and, at noon, he took a 
quick shower and prepared to go out 
for lunch — and saw it again, more 
clearly this time. 

It hung a few inches above the 
floor of the locker room, oblivious to 
air currents, and yet not without its 
own internal movement, as if this enor- 
mous mass of translucence were trying 
to become something. ^ 
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SLICE 

Curtis remained motionless for an 
instant, then threw a water glass at the 
fog. It vanished, and the glass smashed 
into a thousand fragments against the 
tiled wall. Curtis walked over to where 
it had been, hoping to find some trace 
of it. The room seemed exactly as it 
had before, with nothing but the bro- 
ken pieces of glass to give testimony 
that anything out of the ordinary had 
occurred. 

He stood motionless, waiting, but 
the fog did not return. Finally he 
shrugged and walked back to his locker, 
muttering a brief "Damn!" as his bare 
foot came down on a sharp fragment of 
glass. He sat down on a bench, pulled 
the glass out of his foot, got a bandage 
from the first-aid kit, and dressed. 

He walked slowly through the 
building, past the tumbling mats and 
the plush desk in the reception room, 
but saw nothing unusual. Finally he 
walked out on the sidewalk. The teem- 
ing mass of humanity scurrying by him 
made him feel a sense of relief and 
security. He was back in the real world, 
where the only fogs were those that 
came off the ocean at night. 

He walked the three blocks to his 
usual restaurant, picking up a news- 
paper and greeting an occasional ac- 
quaintance along the way. He was 
about twenty feet from the doorway 
when he saw it again, a little less 
shapeless than before. 

It filled the entrance, glowing a 
dull gold, shimmering slightly, still 
seeking a form that seemed beyond its 
grasp. Curtis, shaking violently, looked 
around to see if anyone else had no- 
ticed it. A small, fiftyish woman who 
had been walking beside him continued 
on into the restaurant, walking right 
through the pulsating fog. Curtis shook 
his head and rubbed his eyes; when he 
looked up, it was gone. 

Suddenly food was the last thing 
he wanted. Instead, his hands still 
trembling, he pulled a small address 
booklet out of his pocket. 

LLERY," SAID THE LEAN, GRAY-HAIRED 
woman, looking at him over the 
top of her horn-rimmed glasses. 
"I must say I hadn't expected to see you 
at this late date." 

"Ditto," said Curtis. "But I seem to 
have another problem." 

'Another?" said Doctor Edith Still- 
pass, chewing absently on the end of a 
pencil. "Or is it simply a different 
manifestation of the same one?" 

He shook his head vigorously. "It's 
nothing like before: no headaches, no 
nightmares, nothing like that at all." 



"Have a seat and tell me what it is 
like," said Edith, checking her appoint- 
ment book and deciding that she could 
spare Curtis fifteen or twenty minutes 
without falling too far behind her 
schedule. 

"It's kind of hard to describe," he 
said, ignoring the chair and pacing ner- 
vously up and down the office instead. 
"It's like. . .well, like a golden mist." 

"You're having dreams about a 
golden mist?" 

"No!" he yelled, and the sound of 


HE TRIED TO SCREAM 
BUT FOUND HE 
COULDN’T. HIS LIMBS 
FELT NUMB AND HE 
LAY HELPLESS ON HIS 
BACK AS THE GOLDEN 
MIST APPROACHED 
HIM, STRIVING TO 
FORM ITSELF INTO 
SOMETHING. 


his voice seemed to startle him. "I 
apologize. I didn't mean to shout. But 
it's not a dream. I see it when I'm shav- 
ing, when I'm showering. I even saw it 
when I went out to lunch." 

'A gold-colored mist?" 

He nodded. 

"What does it do?" asked Edith. 

"Nothing," said Curtis. 

"Nothing?" 

"Yet," he said with a shudder. 

"'What do you think it will do?" 

"How the hell should I know?" 

"Has anyone else seen it?" 

"No." 

'And you've had no nightmares 
since our last conversation?" 

"None," said Curtis. "I've been fine. 
Until this morning, anyway." 

"By the way, Ellery," said Edith, 
"what happened to your chin? That's a 
nasty cut you've got there." 

"It startled me while I was 
shaving." 

"I see. But it didn't touch you or 
speak to you?" 

"No. Does it make any sense to 
you at all?" 

"Well, Ellery," she began, "if you 


want my honest opinion, I think you 
were hallucinating." 

"No! I saw it!" 

"Let me continue. We both know 
that you had a dreadful experience fif- 
teen years ago, an experience that 
drove you completely off the deep end 
for a number of months and required 
almost four years of treatment." 

"I don't see what that has to do 
with this," said Curtis. 

"Ellery, you were forced to watch a 
brutal, senseless slaughter of innocent 
women and children. It made no differ- 
ence that you weren't involved in the 
Quang Ngai Massacre, that you tried 
to prevent your officers from precipi- 
tating this horrible bloodbath. Your 
mind couldn't face the reality of what it 
had seen, and you became semi-catatonic 
And even after that phase had passed, 
you had headaches and nightmares for 
years. Your subconscious kept repeating 
the scene, often with exceptionally 
gruesome and fictitious embellishments. 
Hallucinations are funny things, Ellery; 
we consider them relatively normal 
when they come to us in the guise of 
dreams, and totally abnormal when 
they come to us during our waking 
hours. But there's not all that much 
difference between them, truly there's 
not. This mist of yours leaves no trace, 
is seen by no one else, comes and goes 
when you least expect it. That certainly 
sounds like an hallucination to me." 

"But it seemed so real!" stammered 
Curtis. 

"That's the nature of hallucina- 
tions," smiled Edith. "If they seemed un- 
real, who would believe in them?" She 
pulled out a note pad and began scrib- 
bling on it with her pencil. "I'm going to 
prescribe a rather strong tranquilizer 
for you, Ellery. Take it just before go- 
ing to sleep, and drop by again on . . ." 
She checked a calendar on her desk. 
"How about two in the afternoon, a 
week from today?" 

He nodded, mumbled his thanks, 
took the prescription, and left. 

And went home. 

And took a tranquilizer and 
washed it down with a vodka stinger. 

And tried to sleep. 

I HE ROOM DANCED WITH MOONBEAMS, 
stray strands of light peeping in 
over the neighboring buildings. 

Curtis awoke with a start, took a 
deep breath, then lay back slowly on 
his pillow. It had been a nightmare, his 
first in years. In it he saw yellow and 
olive bodies cut in half by a knife of 
bullets, heard the shrieks of the chil- 
dren, smelled the sicksweet odor of 
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did you serve in Viet Nam?" 

"Less than nine months," said Cur- 
tis. "Under 200 days, if that's what's on 
your mind." 

"998," repeated Edith. "It's a curious 
number." 

"Isompthine pise" said Curtis. 


quarts and gallons of bright red blood, 
tasted the acrid smoke of gunpowder. 

He knew that he must still be 
dreaming, for the cloud of gunpowder 
now hovered above him, spreading 
through the air like some supernatural 
creature of the night. 

But gunpowder was smoke and 
gray, and this thing was golden. 

He tried to scream and found that 
he couldn't. His limbs felt numb, wheth- 
er from fear or the medication, and he 
lay helpless on his back as the golden 
mist approached him, still striving 
without success to form itself into 
something. 

Its nearness chilled him to the 
bone. It slithered over him, substance- 
less yet horribly cold. Finally his body 
responded to his mind and he leaped 
from the bed. He turned to confront the 
mist, and was half surprised to find 
that it was still there. He aimed a swift 
kick at its middle, and felt his foot go 
right through it. As he regained his bal- 
ance he somehow sensed a feeling of 
mirth emanating from the mist. 

He prepared to attack again, and 
the golden mist began retreating toward 
the window. He dove at it and it van- 
ished, leaving his hand feeling numb 
with cold. 

He turned on all the lights in the 
apartment and began walking from 
room to room, though he knew he 
wouldn't find it. As he returned to his 
bedroom, he sensed that something was 
different, and commenced a methodical 
search, trying to pinpoint what had 
changed. 

He was on the verge of giving up 
when his eyes fell upon the locked win- 
dow. It was covered with a fine mist, as 
if his air conditioner had been left on 
for too long, and written, as if by a 
finger, on the mist, in a fine delicate 
hand, was a number: 

998 

'll be honest with you, Ellery," 
said Edith Stillpass. "I haven't 
the slightest idea what it means. 
You're sure you saw it there?" 
'Absolutely." 

"You don't mind if I try to analyze 
it as if it were a dream, do you?" 

"I mind like all hell, but I suppose 
you're going to do it anyway." 

"I am," smiled Edith. "Why 998? 
Does the number have any special sig- 
nificance to you?" 

"None." 

"How many people died at Quang 
Ngai?" 

"Eighty," said Curtis. 

Edith frowned. "How many days 


"What?" 

"The nightmares are back." 

"The same as before?" 

He nodded. "Maybe a little worse, 
even." 

"I'm sorry to hear it," said Edith. 
"But now you must realize that this 
golden fog of yours is just another 
manifestation of the problem." 

"But I keep seeing it. Two, three, 
sometimes four times a day." 

'And it still doesn't do anything to 
you?" 

"It's terribly cold," he said. "Cold, 
and malignant." 

"That's a supposition, a reaction," 
said Edith. 

"It's there, I tell you!" snapped 
Curtis. 'And it's trying to become 
something." 

"What?" 

"I don't know. But something. 
Something evil." 

And the tranquilizers haven't 
helped?" 

"I don't know," he admitted. "I 


haven't touched them since the first 
night." 

"But why not?" 

"They got me too groggy. I was in 
no condition to defend myself." 

"From a fog?" 

"From whatever it's going to become." 

Edith glanced at her wristwatch. 
"I'm sorry, Ellery, but I have another 
appointment in just a minute. Please 
take those tranquilizers, and we'll speak 
again the day after tomorrow." 

"I'll be back to talk, but I'm not 
taking those pills." 

She shrugged. 'As you will. But 
you're looking very run-down. I wish 
you could get a good night's sleep." 

"So do I," he said grimly. 

UT HE DIDN'T, AS HE HAD KNOWN HE 
would not. The mist came again, 
cold and ominous. 
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He was lying in his bed, pretend- 
ing to sleep, when he became aware of 
another presence in the room. He 
pulled his .38 out from beneath his pil- 
low and fired three quick rounds into 
the golden mist. 

There was no apparent change. 

"Damn you!" he yelled, and hurled 
the gun onto the bed. 

The mist moved slowly away from 
him, hovering just in front of the win- 
dow, somehow more substantial this 
time than on any previous occasion. 
Curtis glared at it for a moment, then 
aimed a karate blow at its center. 

His hand went right through it, 
and through the window as well. He 
screamed in pain as a jagged piece of 
glass caught in the flesh of his forearm 
and withdrew his hand very carefully. 

The mist was gone, as he had 
known it would be, and, dripping 
blood, he walked to the bathroom in 
search of gauze or cotton. What he 
found was a fine mist over the medicine 
cabinet mirror, and written on it, in the 
same delicate hand he had seen Jpefore, 
was another number: 

997 

HE NEXT MORNING HE CANCELLED ALL 
his classes for the week. He didn't 

know exactly what to do, but he 

was in no condition to teach plump 
matrons the art of self-defense. He 
wandered slowly around the city, wait- 
ing for the mist to show up again. But 
it didn't, and he returned home at twi- 
light. Mentally, physically, emotionally 
exhausted, he grabbed the bannister of 
the stairs leading to his apartment, and 
winced as a long lean sliver of wood per- 
forated his hand. Cursing under his 
breath, he entered the apartment and 
went to the medicine chest again, and 
found a new number on a fresh mist: 
996 

S SOMEONE TRYING TO DRIVE ME 
crazy, counting down the days I 
have left?" 

"Even assuming that none of this is 
hallucination, which I do not truthfully 
assume for a minute," said Edith, "this 
person must be a very poor mathemati- 
cian. After all, you went a week from 
998 to 997, and only a few hours to 
996." She paused, then looked up. 
"Ellery, I'd like to try a little experiment 
with you, if I may." 

"What kind of experiment?" he 
said suspiciously. 

"I'd like to hypnotize you." 

"No! Absolutely not!" 

"But it might provide us with a 
short-cut at getting to the meaning of 



these numbers." 

"I'd make a lousy subject," said 
Curtis. 

"I doubt it," said Edith with a 
smile. "Hypnosis isn't Barnum and 
Bailey hocus-pocus any more, Ellery. I 
can give you a shot of sodium pen- 
tothal and—" 

"No!" 

"But why not?" 

"It's out of the question, take my 
word for it" said Curtis, breaking out 
in a sweat. "I thought you were sup- 
posed to be helping me." 

"I'm trying to." 

"Then get rid of this demon. Don't 
dredge up more!" 

"Whatever do you mean by that?" 

"Nothing," he said. "Look, I'm very 
upset right now. I'd commit myself if I 
thought it would do the slightest bit of 
good, would make that damned fog go 
away. But it won't. That thing is real, 
and you don't seem to be helping me. 1 
don't know why I keep coming here, 
except that there aren't any ghost hunt- 
ers in the phone book. Now, just to 
humor me, can we assume that I'm 
really not crazy and that this thing is 
really following me around?" 



'All right," sighed Edith, preparing 
for a long and fruitless afternoon. 

T WAS THERE WHEN HE GOT HOME. 

He considered attacking it, 
gave it up as useless, and leaned 
against his doorway, resigned. 

He was aware of a low, indistinct 
murmuring sound, not at all like the 
noise of the traffic below him, nor like 
a radio or television carelessly left on. 
The fog remained motionless, and he 
closed his eyes for a moment to concen- 
trate on the murmuring. The sound, 
like the fog itself, seemed to be trying 
to take form, to become something tan- 
gible. He squeezed his eyes tighter, tried 
to clear his mind of everything but the 
murmuring. 

And then he heard it, a single word: 

"Griffey." 

He jumped as if he'd stuck his finger 
in an electric socket. 

"Griffey." 

"Who are you?" he whispered. 
"What do you want?" 

"Griffey." 

"Go away!" he screamed. "My- name 
is Curtis!" 

The word, which had hung on the 
air, vanished and was replaced by a 
soundless mirth. Then the fog was gone 
and he was alone again. 

llery Curtis has been dead for 
almost fifteen years." 

"But Ellery. . ." said Edith. 

"Let me finish," he said grimly. 
"Ellery Curtis was a corporal who had 
the bad sense to walk into a village be- 
fore he knew whether it was one of 
ours or one of theirs. They blew his 
head off before he knew what hit him." 

"But then, who are you?" 

"I'm coming to that. About a month 
later we arrived at the town of Quang 
Ngai, a grubby little place miles from 
anywhere. The first night we were there, 
two of our men had their throats slit. 
We were out of supplies, too sick with 
fever and jungle rot to march again for 
days. The village had to be made safe." 

"I know," said Edith. And your 
commanding officer killed every twen- 
tieth man, woman, and child in retalia- 
tion while you stood by helplessly. It 
was terrible, I know, but . . ." 

"They never found him, you 
know." he said. "He couldn't be brought 
to trial. Missing in action." 

"You don't expect me to believe 
that this mist is his shade coming back 
to haunt you for disobeying his order to 
kill those poor people!" said Edith. 

"Hardly," he said. "I wish it was 
that simple. Would you like to know 
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my real name. Doctor Stillpass?" 

"Of course." 

He took a deep breath. "James 
Griffey. Lieutenant James Griffey." 

Her mouth dropped open. 

"That's right: the Butcher of Quang 
Ngai. Does that help explain the night- 
mares? I've been running: from that god- 
forsaken little nothing in the middle of 
nowhere for ten years. I got rid of the 
dreams and the headaches, I stopped 
turning my face away whenever I'd pass 
a soldier in uniform, I even got to where 
I could look in the mirror without flinch- 
ing. And now it's back, and it's not a 
dream or an hallucination or a guilt 
complex. It's something else, something 
real and terrible and malevolent, and it 
knows who I am and where I live." 

Edith was still staring at him unbe- 
lievingly. "James Griffey," she repeated 
tonelessly. 

"It was a military decision," he 
said. "I had no choice!" 

And with that he walked out of 
her office. 

R1FFEY." 

It was waiting for him on the 
stairs, and led him up to his 
apartment. 

"Who are you?" he demanded. 

"Griffey." 

"Yes, I'm Griffey, damn you! Now 
what?" 

The golden mist became turbulent, 
seemed to stiffen and harden, and then 
underwent a strange and terrible meta- 
morphosis. Slowly, ever so slowly, it 
formed itself into a hideous golden 
face, with baleful yellow eyes, brighter 
than the sun, glaring out. 

7 am Tung Kei Dhu," said the face. 

"You were at Quang Ngai?" 

"Yes." 

"My job was to protect my men," 
he said. "I made the right decision, and 
I'd do it again given the same circum- 
stances." 

"Would you indeed?" 

He nodded defiantly. "If you're 
here for vengeance, just remember 
which side began the killing at Quang 
Ngai. I ordered military executions in 
response to having my men murdered 
in their sleep." 

"I know why you did what you 
did," said Tung Kei Dhu. 

"Then what makes you so moral?" 
demanded Griffey, trying to hide his 
desperation. "Who are you to say that 
killing in retaliation is wrong?" 

"I never said it was wrong. I, too, 
am an executioner. I bear you no malice 
for Quang Ngai." 

"Then what are you doing here?" 




demanded Griffey. "Why are you tor- 
menting me?" 

"Listen, James Griffey, and hear 
me. I am an executioner. My father was 
an executioner. My grandfather, who 
lived in China, was an executioner. This 
was my profession and my life and my 
art. I was not native to Quang Ngai. 
Do you understand?" 

"I begin to," said Griffey. 

"My last commission was to travel 
to Quang Ngai and execute Tien Nhu 
Po, who had raped and slain my prin- 
cipal's wife and daughter. I bear you no 
malice for killing me, for such are the 
fortunes of war. " 

"Then why are you here?" 

"Because among the others you 
killed was Tien Nhu Po." 

"So much the better for you, I 
should think," said Griffey. 

"Not so. I did not fulfill my com- 
mission, and no member of the Family 
Tung has failed to honor a commission 
for more than three centuries. 1 do not 
blame you for killing Tien Nhu Po, but 
since he is dead by your hand and not 
mine, I cannot find eternal peace or rest 
until 1 have slain you who slew him." 

"Now that I know who and what 
you are," said Griffey, measuring his 


words carefully, "I don't consider it 
very likely that you're going to scare 
me to death. Just what is it that you 
have in mind?" 

7 told you, James Griffey: I am an 
executioner, not a slaughterer. You must 
die as Tien Nhu Po was to die." 

'And how was that?" 

"By the Death of a Thousand Cuts." 

"What is that?" 

"The ancient Chinese method of 
execution. The subject is tied by his 
wrists to two trees, and the executioner, 
with consumate art and skill, slashes 
him one thousand times with his sword. 
He may peel the skin from the body, he 
may remove the eyes and ears and 
limbs, but death cannot come before 
the thousandth cut." 

Griffey tried to suppress a nervous 
giggle of relief. "But you have no sub- 
stance, no solidity. It looks like you're 
out of luck, Tung Kei Dhu." 

"My task has been made more dif- 
ficult," admitted the huge golden face 
that shimmered before Griffey, "but 
that will only make its accomplishment 
the more satisfying. The cut on your 
chin, the glass in your foot, the sliver, 
the broken window — these were the first 
four cuts. There are nine hundred 
ninety-six yet to come.” 

"They'll be a long time coming," 
said Griffey. "I know who and what 
you are now, and I'll be prepared. I'll 
sleep *vith a mask over my eyes. I'll 
wear earplugs most of the time, I won't 
be fooled into trying to harm you 
again. You are going to be one very 
frustrated spirit, Tung Kei Dhu." 

"We shall see," said the face, and 
vanished. 

OTH1NG UNUSUAL HAPPENED THE 

next day, or the day after that, 
and Griffey reopened his mar- 
studio. Then, two days after he 
spoke with the ghost of Tung Kei Dhu, 
he was walking home just after night 
fell and decided to cut through an alley 
to save a little time. 

He was no more than fifteen steps 
into it when he felt a sharp stabbing 
sensation in his side. He tried to yell, 
found that his mouth was full of blood, 
and, gurgling, he fell to the moist pave- 
ment. Through a haze of pain he saw 
three young men kneeling over him, 
one with a bloody switchblade in his 
hand. The one with the knife began ri- 
fling through Griffey's pockets until he 
came to his wallet. 

"How much?" asked another. 

"Shit!" snapped the knife-wielder. 
"Hardly worth the effort. Nine dollars." 

"Try his pockets," said the third 
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man. 

"Three quarters and two dimes,"' 
announced the first man after a 
moment. 

'A lousy nine ninety-five!" snapped 
the second. 

"Nine ninety-five," repeated the 
first disgustedly, giving Griffey's head a 
kick as the three straightened up and 
raced off into the darkness. 

It was only another minute or two 
before a passerby saw him and called 
an ambulance. Soon he was on his way 
to the hospital, but as he was wheeled 
into the emergency room his mind, 
hazed over with agony, was far from 
contemplating his chances of survival. 

Nine ninety-five. 


E AWOKE AS A NURSE WAS INJECTING 
something into his forearm. 
"What happened?" he said. 

"You were mugged and knifed, Mr. 
Curtis," she said. "It was a terrible ex- 
perience, but you've responded very 
well to treatment." 

"Treatment?" * 

"The blade must have been filthy," 
said the nurse. "You had a massive in- 
fection. We had to do a little surgery." 

"My hand hurts," said Griffey. 

"Yes. Well, we had a little accident 
in the operating theater." 

"What kind of accident?" he 
demanded. 

"Evidently you weren't anesthe- 
sized deeply enough," said the nurse. 
"Just as surgery was about to begin you 
swung a wild blow with your right 
hand. You didn't hurt anyone, but you 
did manage to make contact with a 
scalpel and picked up a rather nasty 
gash. Took eight stitches to close it up. 
We strapped you down for the rest of 
the operation, though you were uncon- 
scious again a few seconds later." 

"When can I go home?" 

"I’m not sure," smiled the nurse. 
"That's quite a large incision over your 
wound. On the other hand, you seem 
to have an iron constitution. Well," she 
said, "now that you're awake and ra- 
tional, I'll hunt up the doctor and have 
him take a look at you. Would you like 
your door open or closed, Mr. Curtis?" 

"Open, if you please," said Griffey. 

She walked out, leaving the door 
open behind her, and Griffey's eyes 
went wide with horror as he spotted 
the room number: 

993 

E SPENT TWO WEEKS IN THE HOSPITAL, 
and another week recuperating 

at home. Tung Kei Dhu appeared 

twice while he was shaving, but he 


managed to control his reaction and 
the golden ghost vanished seconds later. 

He saw no trace of the fog or the 
face or anything else associated with 
Tung Kei Dhu for another month, and 
had just about convinced himself that 
the executioner was merely his mind's 
very strange rationalization for a series 
of accidents that had befallen him. 



HIS MIND MADE UP, 

HE WALKED OUT 
INTO THE MIDDLE 
OF AN INTERSECTION 
AGAINST THE LIGHT 
AT RUSH HOUR, 

AND SMILED HAPPILY 
AS A HUGE SEMI BORE 
DOWN UPON HIM. 

There were no more cuts or abra- 
sions, no broken glass, no sleep inter- 
rupted by ghostly appearances, no 
sense of being continually watched. He 
didn't even worry about his Curtis 
identity; as horrified as she might be by 
his past, Edith Stillpass wouldn't break 
the principle of confidentiality between 
doctor and patient. 

Feeling reasonably good, and total- 
ly sane, he decided to treat himself to a 
good dinner. He was tired of retreating 
to his apartment night after night and 
dining on frozen food, and so he 
walked to one of the better local estab- 
lishments and ordered a large cut of 


prime rib of beef. After an appropriate 
interval the waiter returned with the 
beef, a baked potato, onion rings, and a 
steak knife — 

—And slipped. 

The knife flew four feet through 
the air, neatly severing his left index 
finger at the first joint. 

He let out a howl of pain, and the 
restaurant quickly became a scene of 
pandemonium, everyone running ev- 
erywhere, tripping over themselves in 
an effort to help him, or find help for 
him, or merely gape at him. 

Finally a Fire Department ambu- 
lance arrived and rushed him off to the 
hospital. As he got out and walked to 
the emergency room, the solicitous fire- 
man who had ridden in the back with 
him laid a gentle hand on his shoulder. 

"They've put fingers back on many 
times," he said gently. "It's probably get- 
ting to be old hat to these guys. But if 
there's anything I can do to help, or you 
need me to testify in court, just ask for 
Mikos Papadoupolas." 

"I didn't quite catch that name," 
said Griffey through clenched teeth. 

"Nobody can remember it," laughed 
the fireman. "Just ask for Badge Num- 
ber 992." 

Griffey screamed and fainted. 

HE NEXT SEVEN MONTHS SAW A BARBER 
inadvertently cut off part of his 
right earlobe (991), a defective 
beer can slash his hand open to the 
bone (990), and a vending- machine mir- 
ror shatter and rip open his arm while 
he was waiting for a subway train (989). 
He also had further surgery on his fin- 
ger (988) and his knife wound (987). 

And there came a day when he 
knew he could stand it no longer. 

His mind made up, he walked out 
into the middle of an intersection 
against the light at rush hour, and 
smiled happily as a huge semi bore 
down upon him. 

And at the last instant a golden 
mist, no longer transparent, appeared 
inside the truck's cab. The huge vehicle 
skidded past him, missing him by less 
than five feet. 

The face of Tung Kei Dhu was wait- 
ing for him when he returned home. 

" That was a very foolish thing to 
do, James Griffey," it said. “You belong 
to me. No one else may have you." 

"Kill me now or leave me alone!" 
raged Griffey hysterically. "I can't take 
any more of this!" 

"Oh, but you can," corrected the 
voice calmly. "You can take nine hun- 
dred eighty-seven more cuts.' 

"No!" he screamed. "Please! Please 
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leave me alone!" 

"And if I were to do so, who or 
what might come after you next filled 
with a hate I do not feel? You killed 
eighty human beings, Butcher of Quang 
Ngai . * 

"I'll take my chances!" 

“They are not yours to take, James 
Griffey," said the golden face. "I am 
here because 1 must be here, as are you. 
Choice is not one of our luxuries." 

Griffey gazed wild-eyed at the face 
for a moment, then raced to the kitch- 
en. He opened a drawer and pulled out 
a large butcher knife. 

'At least I'll rob you of your re- 
venge!" he yelled, slitting his own 
throat. 

The last words he heard before 
everything went black were the gentle, 
emotionless murmurings coming from 
the now-dissipating golden face: "I do 
not act from motives of vengeance, nor 
will 1 be robbed." 

R1FFEY FOUND HIMSEI.F IN A GRAY MIST. 

There was no up or down, no 
near or far, no points of the com- 
pass. There were no seconds or minutes 
or hours, no hot or cold. There was 
nothing but Griffey— and one other. 

"Welcome, James Griffey." 

He turned and found himself con- 


fronting a tall, slender, naked Oriental 
who held an awesome-looking sword in 
his hand. 

"You're Tung Kei Dhu?" 

"Your servant," said the man, with 
a slight bow. 

"Where are we?" asked Griffey. 

"Elsewhere. Between." 

"Between what?" 

"Between the last life and the next, 
James Griffey." 

"I don't understand." 

"We each have a duty to fulfill, a 
function to perform, before we pass on 
to the next plane," said Tung Kei Dhu. 
"Mine is to apply the Death of a Thou- 
sand Cuts to you. Yours is to perish 
from the thousandth cut." 

"But that's crazy!" said Griffey. "I'm 
already dead. How can you kill me?" 

"I don't know," said Tung Kei Dhu, 
raising the sword high above his head. 
"But I must try." 

The blade came down, slitting 
Griffey open from Adam's apple to crotch. 

The pain was unendurable, yet 
somehow he endured. He was gutted 
like a fish, yet he still lived, and slowly, 
agonizingly, he managed to gather in- 
testines and innards and organs back, 
to wedge them inside the gaping cavity 
that used to be his chest and belly. He 
screamed repeatedly and rasped out his 


hatred of the swordsman between 
screams. 

"You will heal," said Tung Kei Dhu 
unemotionally. 

Griffey managed to whisper a 
curse. 

"You will heal," continued Tung Kei 
Dhu calmly, "because you are already 
dead, as you have pointed out. And yet 
I must find a way to kill you once 
more, or I shall never join my ancestors 
on that higher plane of peace. Yet should 
I kill you too soon, the disgrace will be 
no less than should I not kill you at all. 
I must get down to the Last Cut before 
I hit upon the solution." 

Griffey groaned and tried to vomit, 
but his internal organs were still too 
twisted for him to complete the act. 

"Farewell, James Griffey," said Tung 
Kei Dhu, sheathing his sword. "You will 
heal because you must, and then I shall 
return." 

Griffey watched through glazed eyes 
as the Oriental walked off into the gray 
nothingness, becoming as one with the 
dimensionless mist. 

And he knew with an agony that 
even exceeded the pain of his hideous 
wounds, that Tung Kei Dhu would in- 
deed be back. 

Nine hundred eighty-five more 
times. ■ 
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D own as far as the eye could see 
were stars. The room itself 
was round and gray, its domed 
ceiling higher than a bqy could 
throw a rock. Nothing about it was very 
interesting, and it was almost empty, 
but the view beneath the invisible floor 
could hold your eyes for hours. 

The little girl sat on that floor, her 
pink gingham skirts spread wide across 
the field of stars the way they might 
spread across a field of dandelions. The 
boy moved restlessly around the walls, 
trailing his fingers high, leaving faint 
oily prints barely visible in the dim 
light. He had measured the room in 
paces, he had thumped on all the walls 
and found they all sounded the same, 
he had looked at the stars for the three 
constellations he knew (Big Dipper, Lit- 
tle Dipper, Orion) and hadn't found 
them, he had learned the girl's name. 


Becky. He was bored, so he'd picked a 
fight with her. 

"It is too my birthday," she said 
loudly. 

"No, it isn't," said the boy, whose 
name was Jase. "You don't know what 
day it is." 

"It was my birthday when I got up 
this morning and put on my good new 
dress. It was my birthday when they 
came and took me away. I haven't gone 
to bed yet, so it's still my birthday." 

"Jesus, don't you know anything? 
They didn't just take us away. They put 
us on a spaceship. Look at all those 
stars. If they can take us to outer space, 
why can't they have a time machine too?" 

"Spaceship?" she asked. Her thick 
brown pigtails had been very carefully 
braided and tied with pink ribbons that 
matched her dress. The bows were very 
neat too. 


"Spaceship. You know, a UFO?" 
The girl looked at him blankly, then 
returned her stare to the stars under 
her skirts. "Like Star Wars. Like Star 
Trek. But there aren't as many special 
effects here— just stars. Not like having 
all those ships zooming through space 
shooting at each other." He held out 
both arms straight in front like he was 
holding a blaster and did an impression 
of rayguns blasting: "Shooooom! Gh- 
gh-gh-gh-shewvww!" 

"It's very pretty, the floor. But I'm 
glad it's not that loud here. What's a 
spaceship?" 

"Don't you see any movies? Or like 
Robotron on TV?" 

"What's 'teevee'?" 

Jase nodded wisely. "You see, that 
proves it. You're from the past. I 
thought so, you in that silly starchy old 
dress." 

"It's not silly. It's new for my birth- 
day. I'm going to have a party, and I get 
to invite twelve people." 

"It sure is silly. Did you ever stop 
to think some alien might fly up in his 
spaceship and look right through the 
floor up your dress?" 

Becky jumped. "No." But she 
tucked the back of her dress under her. 

"I'd forget about the party if I were 
you," Jase said. The walls sloped a lit- 
tle; he tried to see if he could climb 
them a ways, but even flattening his 
hands and spreading them wide he 
slipped right back down again. "I bet 
we're specimens. In Close Encounters 
they take a bunch of people as speci- 
mens, and then they bring them all 
back a long time later and it's pretty 
cool because it's like the future for 
them, and everybody's excited to see 
them so they can be on TV and every- 
thing." The girl was very quiet, listen- 
ing to him. "I bet we'll be famous when 
they bring us back." 

He trailed off. 

"Do you think they 11 bring us 
back?" she asked. 

He shrugged. "I suppose. Unless 
they're going to eat us." 

"What?" 

"Well, you know, they're aliens, 
right? Who knows what they like. They 
might think we taste good." He grinned. 
"Bet they think girls taste better!" 

"Stop it!" she said. 

"But actually," he said, "they'll 
probably just lake us real far away to 
their home planet and keep us there 
forever to study us and stuff." 

That seemed real. He stopped to 
think about it for awhile. It was easier 
thinking about being eaten, because he 
didn't really think that might happen. 

Becky was very quiet. 

"Hey," he said. She didn't move, 
staring down at the stars. "Hey, are you ► 


A simple child’s game. A half-forgotten 
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two lost souls on a journey into the un- 
known, it may prove to be more than 
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mad or something?" 

"You're not very nice," she said to 
the floor. 

"Hey, I was just trying to fill you in 
because you don't know this stuff—" 

"Billy Carson isn't very nice either, 
and Mother said I didn't have to invite 
him to my party. So I didn't," she said 
defiantly. 

Girls, he thought. No sense of hu- 
mor. But then he thought how much 
harder this must be for her, if she was 
from the Wild West and she'd never 
even seen Star Wars. 

"What kind of party was it going 
to be?" he asked. 

She looked up again, her brows 
drawn down suspiciously over her dark 
eyes. "You don't want to know. You 
think I'm stupid." 

"No, tell me. I've got a birthday 
next month. Maybe you'll give me good 
ideas." 

"Well..." 

"C'mon." 

'All right," she said, brightening. 
"First, I already got up early for church 
because it's Sunday. And I puf on my 
special birthday dress. We bought it in 
a store, in town. Mother said it cost a 
lot of money, but Father said it was 
special because it was my birthday." 

"Where do you get your regular 
clothes if you don't buy them in a 
store?" 

"Mother makes them. They're nice, 
but they're not special." 

"Geez, my mom tried to make me a 
Halloween costume once, and I looked 
like Retardo Vader. So I got her to buy 
me a real one." 

"Then after we rode back from 
church, we started to set everything up. 
It's my birthday, so I get to decide what 
to play. We're going to play Musical 
Chairs, and Find the Peanut, and Cha- 
rades, and Penalties. That's my favorite. 
I thought about Pin the Tail on the 
Donkey, but that's too immature for an 
eleventh birthday, don't you think?" 

"I never played Pin the Tail on the 
Donkey. It sounds stupid. And Musical 
Chairs! I think we played that in kin- 
dergarten." 

"There's nothing wrong with Musi- 
cal Chairs!" 

"Except it's boring. What else do 
you have? Penalties? What's that?" 

" 'Heavy, heavy hangs over your 
head,' " she recited. " 'Is it fine or super- 
fine?' Then you say how hard it is. It's 
superfine if it's a girl, except I'd rather 
try the harder ones anyway. Maybe you 
have to pretend you're a chicken, or 
you have to stand on your head — that's 
for boys. Boys wear trousers. It's very 


adult. Grown-ups play it all the time." 

"It sounds boring," he said. "You 
don't need some dumb game to stand 
on your head." He showed her, his 
sneakers thrashing in the air for a few 
seconds before he came down again. 

'And everyone gets a little cup full 
of candy we made yesterday," she said, 
ignoring his showing off, "and then we 
have cake, and I open my presents. But 
I fell asleep and woke up here before 
any of that." 

She looked sad, so he decided to 
keep her talking about her birthday. 
"What are you getting?" 

"I don't know! I haven't opened 
them yet." 

"Don't you peek?" 

"Of course not! That wouldn't be 
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“Everyone gets a little 
cup of candy,” she 
said, “and then we 
have cake, and I open 
my presents. But I fell 
asleep and woke up 
here before any of 
that.” She looked sad. 
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fair." 

Goody-goody, he thought. "You're 
weird," he said. 

Becky glared at him for a moment. 
"Last year I got a pretty hat, and a new 
pair of shoes, and a doll my grandpa 
made when my mother was a little girl." 

"Geez, last year I got an Apple and 
five games to go with it. I'm supposed 
to use it for homework. You have pret- 
ty shitty birthdays." 

"What's 'shitty'?" 

Jase stared at her puzzled face. 
"Um — it's not important." 

"I bet it's not a nice word. Billy 
Carson uses bad words, and I'm not in- 
viting him to my party." 

"I just meant your birthday sounds 
dumb." 

"It's not dumb! And you're worse 
than Billy." 

He got angry. "Well, at least I'm 
not a scaredy-cat like you!" 

"I am not!" 


"Oh, you almost wet your pants 
when I said we might get eaten!" 

"Did not!" 

She didn't look scared, so he tried 
again. "Just like a movie, when all the 
blood comes out and your bones crack 
open and stuff ." 

"I've seen that." 

"What? You don't have movies." 

"No, we have a farm. Last month I 
helped my daddy butcher a pig. And I 
pluck chickens all the time. Did you 
ever butcher anything?" 

"That's gross— you kill pigs?" 

"Yes. You're just stupid and talk 
big, aren't you? I guess I know more 
about getting eaten than you do, Jase 
Everett." 

He didn't want to admit that she 
did. He changed the subject again. “So 
I guess you don't get to do all those 
birthday games." 

" No," she said, and from looking 
tough she changed to hard blinking. 
'Maybe never. We're never going home, 
are we?" 

"I don't know." 

"You know these people, and you 
don't think so." 

There was a long pause. Jase took 
out a figurine from his pocket, folding 
it from a robot to a truck and back 
again. 

When she spoke again, her voice 
was small. "I'm never going to have my 
party. . . ." 

"I bet we go back soon," he said, 
trying to sound confident. He felt like a 
jerk. "They just picked us up by mis- 
take. Well go back." 

She tried to smile. She spread her- 
self out on the floor, her fingers 
stretched across strange stars. A fat 
drop fell on one of the stars, and her 
thumb quickly moved to cover it, but 
not before Jase saw it. 

"Hey," he said suddenly. "How do 
you do that Penalties thing7 'Heavy, 
heavy hangs y our head — ' " 

" 'Hangs over your head.' " Her 
eyes were too shiny, but she shook her 
head in exasperation and wrinkled up 
her mouth. 

" 'Hangs over your head,' " he 
repeated dutifully. 

'And then the other person says 'Is 
it fine or superfine?' " 

She sniffed fast, like he wouldn't 
notice it that way, and smiled. 

"It sounds; fun," he said. 

The stars moved silently beneath 
the floor. 

"Heavy, heavy hangs over your 
head," said the birthday girl. 

And then her party guest said, "Is 
it fine or superfine?" ■ 
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The Year of the Living Dead 


We tried to resist it. But when we honestly looked at the 
year in fantasy, there was no escaping it. One theme had 
more energy, more power to move us, more vitality in short, 
than any other. 

You guessed it. Death. 

Think of the year's most memorable films: Dead cops 
( Dead Heat). Zombies ( The Serpent and the Rainbow). Dead 
exorcists ( Beetle juice ). Dead Lines. Dead Ringers. Even New 
Agers jumped on the hearse. After all, who was it that all 
those trance channelers turned to for enlightenment? 

That's right. Dead people. Dead aliens. Dead thirty- 
five-thousand-year-old Atlanteans. 

Elvis. 

We're making light of it, but there's a major cultural un- 
dercurrent at work here. Not since the Plague Years of the 
Middle Ages has Thanatos held so much fascination for us. 
There are a host of causes, of course: The slow, inexorable 
spread of AIDS, the spread of terrorism, economic turmoil, 
the breakdown of social institutions, the millennium just a ► 
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decade away. But, whether we like it or not, the Death Wish 
seems far more real to us than the Life Force these days. Death, 
it seems, is the only thing that makes us feel truly alive. 

Part of the explanation for our interest in the dark side 
of things is that most of tfie lively arts are so deadly dull 
these days. 1988 was the year when "zombification" took over 
the media — the exhuming of old ideas and resuscitating them 
for new audiences. The fall TV lineup is a perfect example. 
What are the hot new shows this season7 Dick Van Dyke. 
Mary Tyler Moore. Perry Mason. Mission: Impossible. May- 
berry RFD. Producers love to play it safe by slapping a brand 
name onto a show, hoping that audiences imprinted on the 
original will return for the clone. 

It would be nice if we could report that fantasy, sf, and 
horror had escaped that trap — but we can't. Despite the fact 
that ours is a genre that prides itself on innovation and origi- 
nality, many of the most successful enterprises these days are 
revivals of past glories: endless sequels and remakes in film 
and television, new books "set in the universe" of name 
authors, living and dead, in print. (If the two recent versions 
of The Twilight Zone have escaped that trap, it's because Rod 
Serling's original concept was so wide, and so open-ended, 
that it allows for an almost infinite range of visions.) 

With so much of the media playing it safe these days, 
it's no wonder that the most imaginative talents in our field 
have turned to those subjects that still have the most power 
to affect us — to shake us up. To be sure, the past year had 
more than its share of joyous, affirmative films and novels as 
well. But the best were often tinged with the limits of mortal- 
ity. In fact, this year many of our best practitioners turned 
away from the supernatural to explore the death wish in the 
real world: Steven Spielberg in Empire of the Sun, David 
Cronenberg in Dead Ringers, Stephen King in Misery, Peter 
Straub in Koko. It seems as if we are more willing these days 
to take a closer look at the dark side of our natures, in the 
hope we may learn something about ourselves in the process. 

Perhaps that's not such a bad idea. It may be that when 
we dare to look the Grim Reaper in the eye, well discover he 
no longer has quite so much power over us. 

—Tappan King 
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THE FREDDY FACTORY: The Elm 
Street phenomenon made new 
conquests in film, TV, and 
merchandising. 
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By GAHAN WILSON 


his was not a bad year at all for weird movies. 
There were some breakthroughs and recoveries by 
old masters in the field, and we seem to have moved 
even deeper into an era wherein spooky films may 
occasionally attain actual respectability amongst the gentry 
(possibly because the mainstream critical establishment's 
gotten a little spookier itself, along with everything else). 

I can, without too much wrinkling of my furrowed 
brow, recall an era when proper magazines and newspapers 
never so much as mentioned our choice of cinematic fare be- 
cause they all knew for sure that a sensitive, cultured person 
could not even be aware of the existence of anything so crass 
as a horror flick. Now it is no longer considered juvenile 
beyond-the-pale to be interested in such efforts, so scary 
films routinely play the trendy, arty movie houses here in 
Manhattan. And those of the press who previously either 
routinely snubbed them, or gave them righteous alley beatings 
just for smug little laughs, now regularly accord them real, 
grown-up reviews, and sometimes even praise them highly. 

Needless to say, this trend did not pass unnoticed by the 
movers and shakers of what we used to call Hollywood, and 
a lot of movies we could have all struggled along without 
were jerry-built to satisfy the vogue, but, again, things could 
have turned out worse than they did. If Short Grcuit II (Tri- 
Star) was every bit as dumb as anticipated. Poltergeist III 
(MGM/UA) wasn't really all that bad, did some cute tricks 
with mirrors, and had Dick Smith subtly improve the leering 
minister's makeup into one of his best dirty old occult men 
yet. If Nightmare on Elm Street 4: The Dream Master (New 
Line) reduced the fiendish Freddy to a Carvel ice cream cake 
by corporate decision, and Return of the Living Dead— Part 
II (Lorimar) merely demonstrated the producers should have 
let those corpses stay in their graves, and The Blob (Tri-Star) 
only succeeded in being the best proof so far that even if you 
do a good job with a remake — and improve vastly on the 
monster to boot— you're still only number two, then Phan- 
tasm II (Universal) indicated clearly that Don Coscarelli has 
become our contemporary main man for that good, old- 
fashioned, EC comics whack on the side of your psyche. And 
who amongst us is mean-hearted enough to complain at yet 
another chance to see Donald Pleasence get all upset about 
Michael Myers returning for the umpteenth time in Hal- 
loween 4 (Universal)? Not I. 

Some marvelous stuff was kind enough to come visit 
from overseas. Wings of Desire (Orion) a William Blakeian 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 



ZOMBIFICATION: Living Dead II proved that some 
series should be allowed to rest in pieces. 
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EC DOES IT: Phantasm II 
recaptured the spirit of the 
old horror comics. 


CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOB 
The remake was slick but 
lacking in heart. 
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W/ZIOIV— THE WISP: 
George Lucas’s fantasy 
epic appealed mostly to 
the Jung at heart. 
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By PETER R. EMSHWILLER 


INVASION OF THE SYNDICATORS: Shows like War of 
the Worlds proved there’s life beyond the networks. 


TWILIGHT 

BEYIEW 


□ hey 're heeeeeeeeeere! 

Anthology shows are back with a vengeance. 
A bloody vengeance. Horror, in particular, has 
found a niche this time around. Not to mention the 
return of good, old-fashioned, television-style science fiction. 
Interestingly enough, a goodly chunk of all this stuff is com- 
ing from the fringes. The networks— having failed to earn 
back their cost on such shows as Amazing Stories and Max 
Headroom — have ceded the territory to syndication. 

One nice piece of real estate in that territory is the new 
Twilight Zone (TZ3). All right, so I can't be totally unbiased 
about this one. But, in all honesty, it looks so far like a 
sincere — if uneven— attempt to follow in you-know-who's 
footsteps. Where the '85-'86 CBS version (TZ2) was ex- 
perimental, TZ3 is more traditional, focusing on meaning 
and morality. They've tried to recapture Serling's knack for 
"entertainment with a message." Sometimes it works, some- 
times it doesn't, but when it does (as in the opener, "The 
Curious Case of Edgar Witherspoon") it is consistently enter- 
taining. It is also, like both its predecessors, intelligent and 
decidedly grown-up viewing. Most refreshing. 

For those a little younger at heart (say. . .teenaged), 
there's Freddy's Nightmares. This is a made-for-syndication 
shocker in which our beloved Freddy Krueger plays host to 
each new story line a la (forgive me for saying it) Rod Ser- 
ling. To my surprise, this program honestly scares the poop 
out of me. I mean really. They've slotted it in very late-night 
positions where the standards are more relaxed, and you 
sure can tell. Freddy's Nightmares is a violent, moody, evoca- 
tive, and downright creepy show. It has that nightmarish 
claustrophobic tension I've rarely seen captured outside of a 
movie theater. What it also has is a touch of that nasty hu- 
mor we've come to know and loathe in the Freddy movies. 
You laugh even as you cringe. But I warn you, you'll be 
thankful when the commercials for tacky party-lines break in 
to remind you: It's only a TV show. . . . 

Along similar lines is Friday the Thirteenth: The Series, 
now in its second year. It slithers right along this season with 
more gooshy stories of demonic household products. I like 
this show, though the basic premise (the old retrieving- 
cursed-antiques theme) still seems a tad clumsy, and the act- 
ing is less than first-rate. But the production values are high, 
the special effects good, the gonzo direction great fun, and 
the violence just comic-book enough not to be disturbing. 
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BACK TO THE 
ZONE: TZ3 
marked a re- 
turn to the 
show’s roots. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM: Beauty and the Beasts 
blend of fantasy and romance touched viewers’ 
heartstrings. 


Another show for teen (or teen-like) viewers is Monsters, 
which may prove to be the sleeper hit of the season. With 
first-rate makeup supervised by master monster-maker Dick 
Smith, each episode promises (and delivers ) a new and im- 
aginative creature. So lar the script quality runs from good 
to excellent. Some of the episodes, in fact ("The Fever Man, 
starring David McCallum, is a good example), remind me of 
a certain anthology show of the sixties. 

Then, of course, there's Star Trek: The Next Generation. 
Okay, so it's another one about which I can't be totally unbiased. 
I'll admit it, I am a recovering Trekkie (okay— Trekker) of the 
old order. So I do tend to have an affinity toward anything 
with the ST name on it and any folks running around with 
those arrowhead-shaped thingies on their chests. Now in its 
second season, ST:TNG seems to be finding its stride com- 
fortably. This strange new crew kinda grows on you. Story- 
and acting-wise, it's no more embarrassing than the original 
show (which always did have a high bathos quotient), and 
the new-and-improved special effects are really kind of nifty. 
(But am I the only old fogey who thinks this new-fangled 
Enterprise looks like some kind of lumpy cosmic supposito- 
ry? Give me some straight lines and hard edges, already!) 

War of the Worlds is good campy fun so far. Not sur- 
prisingly, the pilot episode reminded me of nothing so much 
as a 1950s aliens-from-space movie. (Ill reserve judgment as 
to whether its V-like premise will wear thin fast!) I wish I 
could be more charitable about the return of Something is 


Out There, but for me it fell flat. (Though I do have a crush 
on that comely alien, Maryam D'Abo.) 

From cable come additional anthology shows. Ray Brad- 
bury continues to host his Ray Bradbury Theatre, and The 
Hitchhiker thumbs its way along with more tales of the 
strange and unexpected and more lame excuses to bare 
women's breasts. 

As for the networks. Beauty and the Beast— a stupid, 
sappy, silly show in its second season— is, nonetheless, able 
to make us incurable romantics cry like proverbial spigots 
every damned time we watch it. The less said about The 
Highwayman — a Road Warrior ripoff starring Jacko, of the 
unfathomable battery commercials (OY/) — the better. And 
Out of this World is kidvid at its worst. I couldn't watch 
more than two-and-a-half minutes of it before nausea set in. 
(Bring back Starman!) Finally, I find it a sad commentary 
that one original (and excellent) network show with at least 
an occasional touch of the supernatural, Frank's Place, was 
cancelled, yet a silly-but-fun borderline sf show. Mission: 
Impossible, was ineptly revived. I guess it's true. There is no 
justice in TV land. 

What's ahead? Well, at this writing, cable and indepen- 
dent producers are furiously at work on a dozen new pilots 
for syndicated shows — about half of them anthologies. 
Whether the trend will continue isn't known. But it's a sign, 
I think, of health. And this particular genre fan, for one, 
is excited. 
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FREE ENTERPRISE: The new Trek was a ratings champ. 
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□ 'm not as worried as I was last year. 

That doesn't mean that I've turned into an un- 
varnished optimist in regard to the future of specu- 
lative fiction, not to Mention prose in general. I 
don't believe the literate are a protected species. And I don't 
buy for a second that the late Eighties are any kind of golden 
age for imaginative literature. We live in a time of slickness, 
homogeneous smoothness, and consummate packaging. Good 
writers creating challenging fiction exist and often get their 
work published. The operative word is "often." Not "always." 
Safe or exciting. The Nineties could tilt either way. 

I'm opting for the "exciting" theory, fiction responding to 
repressive and/or maladroit political systems as well as to the 
Heinleinian Crazy Years as we spiral down toward the psy- 
chosocietal timebomb of the turn of millennium. 

But I do have some immediate concerns. The continuing 
implosive consolidation of previously independent publishing 
houses bodes well for even higher advances for a compara- 
tively few best-seller candidates, but militates against diversi- 
ty down in the midlist. Some publishers have started trying 
to avoid the dreaded tarbrush of the midlist by referring to 
ever more of their monthly cannon fodder as fifth, sixth, 
seventh, or eighth lead titles. The label of lead title is sup- 
posed to due everyone that here is a book to be reckoned 
with. 

And I find it hard not to shiver when publishers gain so 
many heads, they decide to answer the phone, "Publishing 
Group." 

Canny marketing ploys aside, the reading public still has 
a say in what's cranked out from New York. "High" fantasy 
appears to be lurching forward onto its face, basically be- 
cause its immense popularity over the past decade has been 
undercut by a glut of bad-to-indifferent work cranked out to 
meet the perceived need. Horror seems to be slouching that 
way, perhaps reaching glut-crisis in another one or two 
years. Maybe sooner. The trash level has risen along with the 
popularity. But apparently all the readers can't be fooled all 
the time. Fortunately. 

Sdence fiction is dealing with some swirls and eddies of 
its own. Military sf is big now, meres in space, novels with 
"Honor" in the title, all that. Old-fashioned sf has been "Re- 
Baen," and very successfully, by such writers as Melissa Scott 
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and Lois McMaster Bujold. 

Very likely, "New Age" science fiction and fantasy will 
be the next trend to crowd the stage; a mixture of future 
technology and spiritual transformation. Get out your crys- 
tals and channel-selector, kids. 

Shared-world anthologies, brand-name author spinoffs, 
"choose-your-own" novels, and franchise packages are still 
worrisome, though the massive unsold stacks I've seen on the 
inactive shelves of book distributors have suggested at least 
one observation to me. New projects keep appearing, such as 
The Fleet (a military sf shared-worlder from Ace); Marty 
Greenberg's announced plan to assign big-time contemporary 
authors to create sequels to sf classics (Greg Benford is writ- 
ing a short novel to depict the events after Arthur C. Clarke's 
Against the Fall of Night); and the project in which Anne 
McCaffrey will collaborate with three other writers to pro- 
duce a trinity of novels set in her own Dinosaur Planet set- 
ting. My sense is that readers, however eager they are to 
read a new Piers Anthony "Xanth" novel, for example, are 
not as psyched as the packagers might think to scarf up a 
Xanth novel authored by someone other than Piers Anthony 
himself. If this is accurate, it reassures me. 

I must admit to not being in love with the concept of a 
major book chain co-publishing its own mass paperback lines 
catering to what they estimate as the taste of their readers, 
a gambit Crown and WaldenBooks are attempting. But the 
editor at Pageant is a savvy woman and the first few months 
of the experiment have produced a line that is neither spec- 
tacularly good nor staggeringly bad. Most of the titles in sf 
and horror, at any rate, have been solidly right down the 
middle. A few known writers have appeared, such as Chris 
Morris and Janet Morris with Outpassage, but Pageant most- 
ly has afforded fairly new authors a good entry-level oppor- 
tunity at selling a competent novel. 

So as I said above. I'm not as worried as I thought I'd be 
twelve months ago. But I'm edgy. Perhaps it's the tension of 
living in interesting times. . . 

And speaking of interesting times, 1988 had its mo- 
ments. Here are some of them, not all by any means, but a 
selection: 

OUTSTANDING PUBLISHING PROGRAM: Dark Har- 
vest is what we used to call a small press. Chicago partners 





Isaac Asimov 
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Paul Mikol and Scot Stadalsky have built Dark Harvest in a 
few short years into an amazing enterprise that rivals in 
quality the programs of most New York houses. Brash and 
sometimes abrasive, the principal players of the company 
have a tough time with proofreading, but otherwise produce 
an exemplary stream of fine trade and limited edition hard- 
covers. In 1988, Dark Harvest published two volumes of its 
fine three-authors-in-one-volume anthology. Night Visions; 
Stephen King, George R. R. Martin, and Dan Simmons con- 
tributed to volume five, F. Paul Wilson, Ray Garton, and 
Sheri S. Tepper to volume six. The company also published 
the first two volumes of its projected quintology of first 
American hardback versions of Dean Koontz's "Leigh 
Nichols" novels. They produced Chet Williamson's new nov- 
el, Dreamthorpe, as well as Ray Garton's Crucifax Autumn. 
David Schow's anthology. Silver Scream, appeared first from 
this press. Perhaps the jewel in their 1988 crown was Charles 
Beaumont: Selected Stoiies, edited by Roger Anker. This last 
was a labor of love. Previous Dark Harvest authors have in- 
cluded Clive Barker, Joe R. Lansdale, David Brin, John 
Varley, Ramsey Campbell, and many others. As more "ma- 
jor" publishers cut back on their midlist titles, smaller press- 
es such as Dark Harvest have started taking up the slack. 
Mikol and Stadalsky have done their best to skim a lot of the 
cream off the field. The result has been a terrifically impres- 
sive line of books. 

THREE BOOKS THAT HELP DEFINE SPLATTER- 
PUNK: David Schow’s anthology of cinema horror stories. 
Silver Scream (Dark Harvest/Tor), contained the most effec- 
tive horror story of the year, Joe R. Lansdale's kick-in-the-gut 
"Night They Missed the Horror Show." Schow's The Kill Riff 
(Tor) was a nifty Bouncing Betty of a novel treating the rock 
scene, vengeance, and utter psychosis. And The Scream 
(Bantam) by John Skipp and Craig Spector was more con- 
trolled than the pair's previous novels, and showed us that 
Tipper Gore is right about rock 'n' roll. Though Lansdale 
himself has repudiated the Splatterpunk label, his horror 
novel The Drive In (Bantam Spectra) was, as one might ex- 
pect of the author, totally gonzo, an askew minor classic 
about an eternal dusk-to-dawn movie marathon that would 
leave Joe Bob Briggs in a permanent state of orgasm. 

THE MOST MEMORABLE HORROR NOVEL OF THE 
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YEAR, however, was David J. Skal's Antibodies (Congdon & 
Weed). Buried prematurely by its publisher, this disturbing 
depiction of what it means to reject humanity possesses a 
sublimely disturbing creepiness. It invades your nightmares 
through the same icy control as does, say, David Cronenberg 
in Dead Ringers. 

FIVE OTHER EXEMPLARY HORROR NOVELS: Queen 
of the Damned (Morrow) by Anne Rice, Dreamthorpe (Dark 
Harvest) by Chet Williamson, Demon Night (Dutton) by J. 
Michael Straczynski, Koko (Dutton) by Peter Straub, and 
The Silence of the Lambs (St. Martin's Press) by Thomas 
Harris. The first three are supernatural, vampires and all 
that. The last two are about that genuinely frightening deni- 
zen who probably really is waiting in your bedroom closet 
right now — the psychopathic killer. 

AWARD OF MERIT-1: To Tor Books for publishing 
suspense novels by three of sf and fantasy's finest young 
novelists — Shadow Money by George Alec Effinger, The 
Scholars of Night by John M. Ford, and McKain's Dilemma 
by Chet Williamson. 

HOW TO WHILE AWAY LONG, BORING DRIVES: 
Clive Barker and Stephen King both sat down and recorded 
long spoken-word cassette albums of their work. Barker read 
The Hellhound Heart (Simon & Schuster, 100 minutes). King 
read the entirety of The Gunslinger (NAL, 376 minutes). 
There is something indefinably magical about hearing authors 
read their own fiction. Probably because of his theatrical 
background, Barker's rendition is more dynamic King's 
matter-of-fact interpretation carries the authority of a tribal 
storyteller sitting just across the campfire. Both are splendid 
translations of the original work. 

MOST IMPRESSIVE DEBUT: Ian McDonald, whose 
first two books Bantam Spectra published simultaneously. 
Desolation Road is an exotic view of a terraformed Mars 
filtered through an offbeat magical realism. But the prize is 
Empire Dreams, a story collection that challenges and de- 
lights. The title story is a killer. 

TEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS THAT SHOW THE 
FIELD ISNT MORIBUND YET: The Gold Coast (Tor) by Kim 
Stanley Robinson, Islands in the Net (Arbor House) by Bruce 
Sterling, Araminta Station (Tor) by Jack Vance, Wooden 
Spaceships (Baen) by Bob Shaw, Venus of Shadows (Bantam 
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Spectra) by Pamela Sargent, Cyteen (Warner) by C. J. 
Cherryh, The Drowning Towers (Morrow) by George Turner, 
Prelude to Foundation (Doubleday/Foundation) by Isaac 
Asimoy Adulthood Rites (Warner) by Octavia Butler, and 
Ivory (Tor) by Mike Resnick. It's apples and oranges here. 
They're all good, but I particularly liked Sterling's novel. 
It's a solid, mature, thoughtfully constructed portrait of the 
next century. 

GREATEST CHALLENGE TO SEXISTS: Sheri S. Tep- 
per's The Gate to Women's Country (Bantam Spectra). This 
examination of a post-holocaust world in which the divisions 
between genders are profound, is a very readable political 
novel. Better known as a fantasist, Tepper has created a tour 
de force of humanism. 

THREE ART BOOKS WORTH THE PICKING UP: First 
Maitz (Ursus Imprints) is, as the title would indicate, the ini- 
tial collection by accomplished cover artist Don Maitz. The 
volume includes a considerable amount of material about 
Maitz and painting in general. Oddkins (Warner) is a YA 
novella by Dean Koontz. Phil Parks's art is evocative. Well 
. . . actually it's fabulous. Nightmares in the Sky (Viking) is a 
study of American urban gargoyles with text by Stephen 
King and photographs by f-Stop Fitzgerald. This'll work on 
any coffee table in the country— but it should be both read 
and looked at admiringly. 

TWO BOOKS BY ARTISTS WHO CAN WRITE WELL 
TOO: Such dual threats are always intimidating to those of 
us who can sling words, but whose artistic ability is less than 
it takes to draw a pirate off a matchbook cover. The Raging 
Tide: or The Black Doll's Imbroglio (Beaufort Books) by Ed- 
ward Gorey is about the only justifiable "choose-your-own- 
adventure" book I can think of. But then it's completely 
twisted, and funny. Gahan Wilson's Eddy Deco's Last Case 
(Times Books) is a spoof of all sorts of targets, told effective- 
ly with a fairly equal combination of words and pictures. 

TWO NEW OLD-FASHIONED BOOKS THAT WERE 
A HECK OF A LOT OF FUN TO READ: The Sepulchre 
(Putnam) by James Herbert and Disciples of Dread (Tor) by 
Hugh B. Cave. There's nasty forces from the distant past in 
the first, the powers of voudun in the second. Both seem like 
more sophisticated versions of Dennis Wheatley. 

FOR ACHIEVEMENT IN WRITING A FIRST NOVEL: 
David Zindell, for Neverness (Donald I. Fine). Set in the 
same universe as the author's highly regarded story, “Shani- 
dar," Neverness is a thick, lush, vivid, panoramic view of 
evolved humans in an evolving universe far in the future. A 
little Frank Herbert here, some Cordwainer Smith, a dash of 
Olaf Stapledon, a lot of David Zindell. 

FOURTEEN FANTASY NOVELS TO PROVE ALL IS 
NOT ELVES, DRAGONS, MAGIC SWORDS: Unicorn 
Mountain (Morro) by Michael Bishop, and Wyvern (Ticknor 
& Fields) by A.A. Attanasio are equally wonderful, equally 
strange, and utterly unlike each other. But they both repre- 
sent the true sense of wonder in the field. The Dragonbone 
Chair (DAW) by Tad Williams, The White Raven (Morrow) 
by Diana L. Paxson, and Demon Lord of Karanda (Del Rey) 
by David Eddings are more conventional fantasy, but all are 
superior works. Taltos (Ace) by Stephen R. Brust is both fun- 
ny and hardboiled. Kara Dalkey's The Nightingale (Ace) is a 
retelling of the fairy tale classic set in Japan. The Story of 
the Stone (Bantam Spectra) by Barry Hughart is an Oriental 
fantasy, a sequel to Bridge of Birds. The Last Coin (Ace) by 
James P. Blaylock and There Are Doors (Tor) by Gene Wolfe 
are both very strange and extremely literate. The Scalehun- 
ter's Beautiful Daughter (Ziesing) by Ludus Shepard is a 
jewel of a book from a writer better known for his sdence 


fiction. Healer's War (Bantam Spectra) by Elizabeth Scar- 
borough is a contemporary fantasy taking place in Viet Nam 
during the American involvement. Michaela Roessner- 
Herman's Walkabout Woman (Bantam Spectra) draws upon 
Australian Aboriginal mythology. The same publisher's True 
Jaguar by Warren Norwood entertainingly weaves in Mayan 
myth. Fritz Leiber's Knight and Knave of Swords is the latest 
chapter in the exploits of his beloved rogues, Fafhrd and the 
Gray Mouser. It is mature, funny, sexy, and purely wonderful. 

A GOOD NOVEL THAT COULD MAKE THE WORLDS 
BEST LOW-BUDGET MOVIE: Stinger (Pocket) by Robert R. 
McCammon. Highly entertaining reading, as an alien bounty 
hunter comes to Earth and isolates a tiny American town in 
its quest for its elusive quarry. It moves right along. 

BEST POSTHUMOUS CAREER OF 1988: Philip K. 
Dick. He had two more new novels published. The Broken 
Bubble (Morrow) and Humpty Dumpty in Oakland, as well 
as a children's book. The Glimmung. According to Locus, 



Dick, who died in 1982, has moved up in rank in the hearts 
of science fiction readers, from the twelfth-place best all-time 
writer in 1973, to the number five spot today. 

FIVE GOOD SECOND NOVELS: Anybody can write a 
terrific first novel. It's having the staying power to execute an 
equally accomplished or even better follow-up book that's a 
killer. Here are a handful who did it light: Deserted Cities of 
the Heart (Bantam Spectra) by Lewis Shiner, Robert Reed's 
The Hormone Jungle (Donald I. Fine), Sara Stamey's Win, 
Lose, or Draw (Ace), Sin of Origin (Congdon & Weed) by 
John Barnes, and Memory Wire (Bantam Spectra) by Robert 
Charles Wilson. Deserted Cities of the Heart is especially mem- 
orable, with the Robert Charles Wilson book close behind. 

FIVE WRITERS WHO ARE MATURING INTO THEIR 
OWN: Jane Yolen, Orson Scott Card, Dean R. Koontz, James 
Blaylock, and Neil Barrett, Jr. All but Barrett are selling 
books in numbers ranging from the very respectable to the 
huge. The author of Through Darkest America (reprinted by 
Worldwide Library) and a stream of utterly wacko, completely 
fascinating stories in Isaac Asimov's SF Magazine, Barrett 
deserves better. He's one of the field's best-kept secrets. 

FIVE "NOVELS OF GIBSONIAN SENSIBILITY' (NOGS): 
The first and finest was, of course, William Gibson's Mona 
Lisa Overdrive (Bantam Spectra), a mature completion to the 
sequence begun with Neuromancer. William T. Quick's 



Dreams of Flesh and Sand (NAL) is set in a similar universe, 
and possesses much the same level of energy. A bit further 
down the energy chain were Richard Kadrey's Metrophage 
(Ace) and Vbfce of the Whirlwind by Walter Jon Williams 
(Tor). More at the pedestrian end of the scale was John Gregory 
Betancourt's Johnny Zed (Warner Questar). The spread illus- 
trates the evolution of <i literary movement. 

AWARD OF MERIT- 2: To St. Martin's Press for intro- 
ducing to the sf audience such unique talents as Michael 
Blumlein, Christopher Hinz, Michael D. Weaver, John Stchur, 
and Iain Banks. Lots of tough writing here. Less heralded 
than, say, the Ace SF Specials, the St. Martin's line has trans- 
fused some welcome new blood into the field. 

GRAPHIC NOVEL ACHIEVEMENT IN AN OFF-YEAR: 
Marvel gets a pat on th« head for continuing to publish both 
reprint and original books by the French artist Jean "Moe- 
bius" Giraud. Also kudos to First Comics for their series of 
gorgeous, wondrous interpretations of L. Frank Baum's Oz 



by Eric Shanower, The Forgotten Forest of Oz being the 
latest. If the two majors, DC and Marvel, live past the holi- 
days without being swallowed up, and the whole field sur- 
vives Howard Chaykin's highly explicit Black Kiss, 1989 may 
see some more fascinating graphic material. 

NINE VERTEBRA IN THE SPINE OF IMAGINATIVE 
FICTION: Angry Candy (Hough ton-Mifflin) by Harlan Elli- 
son, Cabal (Poseidon) and Books of Blood (Ace) by Clive 
Barker, Charles Beaumont: Selected Stories (Dark Harvest), 
Ray Bradbury's The Toynbee Convector (Knopf), Scars 
(Scream /Press and Tor) by Richard Christian Matheson, 
Blood Kiss (Scream /Press) by Dennis Etchison, and Ursula 
K. LeGuin's Buffalo Gals. . . . (Capra). The Ellison collection 
is dark, dark indeed, tut the usual anger is still underlaid 
with genuine caring. Cabal is an original short novel, added 
to bulk out what was once Books of Blood, Volume Six. It's 
horrific, yet still a strangely compelling love story. Like Bark- 
er's Weaveworld, it's another example of how he can 
write twisted yet healing and affirmative fiction. In their in- 
dividual collections, both Matheson and Etchison bring 
powerful, compacted writing skills to bear on horror short 
stories. Finally, The Heat Death of the Universe by Pamela 
Zoline is the author's compleat avant garde collection. Brad- 
bury and LeGuin are, well, still Bradbury and LeGuin. 

NOTED NONHCTION: Starmont Publishers continued 


a flood of good reference work, particularly a volume about 
the work of Dean Koontz. Locus Press published its now- 
annual complete bibliography of the previous year. Serconia 
Press published Strokes, critic John Clute's collection of essays 
and reviews, and John Stanley's Creatures at Large Press put 
out Revenge of the Creature Features Movie Guide. John 
Gunn's long-anticipated The New Encyclopedia of Science 
Fiction appeared from Viking. 

AWARD OF MERIT— 3: To John Shirley, whose 1988 
output included In Darkness Waiting (Onyx), Eclipse Penum- 
bra (Warner), Black Hole of Carcosa (St. Martin's), and A 
Splendid Chaos (Franklin Watts). All are strange and inter- 
esting. A Splendid Chaos is exactly what the title suggests. It 
is one of the most vivid novels of the year. Shirley continues 
to grow as both an artist and a storyteller. 

SEVEN ODD AND INTERESTING NOVELS WORTH 
CHECKING OUT: Cormorant by Stephen Gregory (St. Mar- 
tin's), Joe Gosh by Tom DeHaven (Walker), Jack Womack's Ter- 
ra plane (Weidenfield & Nicholson), Krazy Kat: A Novel in 
Five Panels by Jay Cant.-. - (Knopf), M-31 by Stephen Wright, 
and Lives of the Twins by Joyce Carol Oates writing as Rosa- 
mond Smith. 

LIVES OF THE GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT: Piers An- 
thony's Bio of An Ogre (Ace) is fascinating in its vivid self- 
portrait of a man with more than his share of grievances. 
Jack Chalker's Dance Band on the Titanic (Del Rey) is a 
story collection with vast amounts of personal commentary 
(most of which is guaranteed to raise hackles and stir debate) 
by the author. Stephen King's Bare Bones (McGraw-Hill) is 
all interviews from a variety of sources. The Motion of Light 
in Water (Arbor House) by Samuel R. Delany is an often fas- 
cinating account of the author's life in the East Village. 
Though not, strictly speaking, an autobiography, Barry 
Longyear's Saint Mary Blue (Steeldragon Press) is a painfully 
personal novel about alcoholism and rehabilitation. 

THE ANTHOLOGY REPORT CARD: Prime Evil (NAL) 
edited by Douglas E. WintdF was ambitious, powerful, and 
not always successful. Wild Cards Volumes Four and Five 
(Bantam Spectra) edited by George R.R. Martin continued 
to be entertaining. Tropical Chills (Avon) edited by Timothy 
Sullivan was a neat theme idea. Ripper (Tor) edited by Gard- 
ner Dozois and Susan Casper, even with the incredible story 
by Lewis Shiner, was perhaps too much of a good thing. 
George Zebrowski's Synergy series (HBJ) is literary, chal- 
lenging, and rewarding. Full Spectrum (Bantam Spectra) edit- 
ed by Lou Aronica and Shawna McCarthy, and Writers of 
the Future —Volume Four (Bridge) edited by Algis Budrys, 
both included a lot of the writers who may well prove the 
stars of tomorrow. Pulphouse (Pulphouse Publications) edit- 
ed by Kristine Kathryn Rusch is an incredibly brash original 
anthology that has attracted such contributors as Harlan Elli- 
son and Michael Bishop. 

MOST REMARKABLE ASSOCIATIONAL BOOK: The 
Map (And Books) by Paul Williams. This is a great extended 
personal essay about recapturing rock 'ri roll after the mus- 
ic's died. 

ONE PERSON TO LOOK FOR IN 1989: Dan Simmons. 
This World Fantasy Award winner's second novel, Carrion 
Comfort (Dark Harvest) is, in my humble opinion, the best 
horror novel, the best science fiction novel, and the best sus- 
pense novel this year, all wrapped in one enormous package. 
I'll let you know if I fead something better. 1989 will also see 
Simmons' mainstream novel, Phases of Gravity (Bantam), a 
large science fiction epic, Hyperion (Bantam Spectra), and a 
short story collection from Dark Harvest. Hey, the guy's 
been busy. ■ 
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vision directed by William Wenders, was particularly out- 
standing for its beautiful black-and-white images (composed 
lovingly by the legendary cinematographer Henri Aicken) of 
wistful guardian angels gliding over and amongst worldly 
Berliners and trying, with only occasional success, to give 
them succor; Matador (Iberoamericana), directed and written 
by Pedro Almodovar (along with Jesus Ferreo) was a brilliant 
black erotic comedy from Spain about two super fiends who, 
after a lot of other people are unfortunate enough to run into 
them and get killed, find happiness with each other. Eat The 
Rich (New Line), was a sort of Monty Python-esque lunatic 
vision from Britain which very sensibly failed to see much 
difference between bullying a good table out of an insuffera- 
ble maitre d' and exploitive politics in general. And we have 
the pleasant duty to bring you the very good news that Ken 
Russell seems to have fought his way through a totally out- 
of-control phase (as represented in, say, Gothic), because 
though The Lair of the White Worm (Vestron) is uneven (a 
Russell trademark), the thing's a bold and, on the whole, tri- 
umphant attempt at making a very amusing movie out of 
Bram Stoker's disastrous novel about a sinister, high-born 
lady (played, literally, to the teeth by Amanda Donohoe) and 
her ghastly connection with an ancient British dragon. 

There was, on our side of the Atlantic, good news and 
bad, and even old, such as David Lynch's weird appearance 
as an actor playing opposite Isabella Rossellini in an odd lit- 
tle disaster called Zelly and Me (Columbia). His performance 
demonstrated conclusively he'd best stay on his accustomed 
side of the camera, but since he survived Dune, he should 
manage to live this down, too. 

Another not-so-impressive effort by one we've come to 
expect great things from was George Lucas's Willow (Lucas- 
film) which, while it had its marvelous moments (my abso- 
lute, way-ahead, favorite of them all being the caterpillarish 
first appearance of the sinister, castle-haunting trolls), was, 
putting it mildly, something of a disappointment. Through 
his somewhat cumbersome use of the forms, it's obvious 
Lucas fancies himself a master of Jungian archetypal im- 


agery, but, to employ Jungian terminology right back at him, 
I'd say the movie suffers badly from inflation due to total 
possession by the anima. (Also, less technically and just a 
guess: His recent, extremely expensive divorce may have had 
something to do with Willow's being taken over by all those 
omnipotent women.) 

Wes Craven moved along quite well in his creative 
growth with The Serpent and the Rainbow (Universal), a 
rouser about what happens when & medical researcher of 
considerable derring-do runs head-on into Haitian Voodoo 
and politics. While much fun was had with a torture chair 
owned by the fiendish boss of the Tontons Macoute (played 
by Zakes Mokae with superb, all-stops-out villainy) the best 
Cravenish fantasy touch in this one was a weeping, withered 
old dead lady who keeps coming after the viewer from be- 
tween graves while spookily-attired in a pretty white burial 
dress all frothy with lace. Try topping that one, Freddy! 

Some good news, in a backhanded sort of way, was that 
*batteries not included (Universal) was so bad that it may fi- 
nally have terminated Spielberg's arch parade of ever-so- 
cutsy-pie visitors from outer space. (FT, the granddaddy of 
the genr e— Close Encounters was the greof-granddaddy— 
finally appeared on videocassette this year, despite Spiel- 
berg's vows it never would.) I often nave the sinking feeling 
that I stand with a very small group in loathing his influx of 
adorable creatures from foreign planets, but I have hopes 
that * batteries just might have been the kiss-off to this end- 
less invasion of sickeningly loveable aliens. Keep watching 
the skies. 

More good news, this time in straightforward fashion, 
was the arrival of Beetlejuice (Warner). I think this movie, 
and its financial success, might embolden the powers that be 
to move into a wild and wooly mode of abandon and let the 
creative types really try their wings so far as fantastic come- 
dy's concerned. The total irreverence of the film and its com- 
plete lack of respectability happily pu t me in mind of the old 
Marx Brothers epics. The whole cast is first rate but it's easi- 
ly dominated by Michael Keaton as a kind of revenant/ 
demon. He effortlessly totes around a series of entirely out- 
rageous makeups and costumings, and has a fine old time do- 
ing whatever crosses his mind to befoul his fellow actors and 
gross out the viewer. I sincerely hope it is a forerunner of 
many more such efforts to come. 

The best news is David Cronenberg's Dead Ringers (for- 
merly Twins), which constitutes a major breakthrough in this 
always interesting director's career. It's the story of a pair of 
increasingly-mad gynecologist twins, both played beautifully 
by Jeremy Irons (the impression created of his actually being 
two separate humans may be the best thing ever done along 
these lines). And, while it is as gory and ghastly as the most 
ghoulish followers of Mr. Cronenberg's oeuvre could possibly 
hope for, the film is handled with an extraordinarily strong 
austerity which gives his morbid imaginings a vastly in- 
creased impact. Dead Ringers (20th Century-Fox) inaugurates 
a Cronenbergian era of new, masterful control, the sort of 
control which was often lacking in his previous works. He is 
still dealing with the same hideous themes which have haunt- 
ed him all along, mind you. He is still obsessed with disease 
and deformity and the loathing thereof, but now he is in 
charge of his personal nightmares; lie has achieved a new 
maturity, a badly needed artistic distance he did not own be- 
fore, and the result is a genuine trjurnph. We have only had 
hints of his potential in his previous movies; this time he's 
got his genius where he wants it. So far as your reviewer is 
concerned. Dead Ringers, all by itself, makes this a banner 
year. ■ 
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STROLOGERS HAVE TRIED TO CONVINCE PEOPLE FOR YEARS 
that stars really do have an effect on this planet 
and its inhabitants. Finally, there is a serious scien- 
tist who agrees. These cosmic influences, though, 
don't affect whether you've got a talent for music or whether 
today is a good day for love, but rather have the power to 
wreck continents, cause mass extinctions, and plunge the 
world into a new ice age. 

In his book Nemesis: The Death Star (Weidenfeld & 
Nicholson, $17.95), physicist Richard Muller offers new 
proof that our own sun shares its orbit with a nearby dark 
star he calls "Nemesis," after the Greek goddess of retribu- 
tion. Every twenty-six million years, according to Muller, this 
star's gravitational pull triggers a rain of up to a billion 
comets throughout our solar system. Muller believes a single 
one of these comets striking the Earth could reverse the 
polarity of the magnetic fields and change sea levels dramati- 
cally. And, he presents evidence that Nemesis was responsi- 
ble for the end of the age of dinosaurs. 

Muller told Twilight Zone that his book traces "how 
scientists go about solving a mystery story. And like any 
good story, it's a blend of fact and speculation." 

The beginning of this story came with the research done 
by Walter and Luis Alvarez. Walter discovered that a layer of 
iridium, a metal commonly found on asteroids and not on 
Earth, was between fossil-rich layers of rock. His father Luis, 
a Nobel Prize winner for physics, worked on the puzzling 
evidence with his son and concluded a storm of asteroids had 
struck the Earth in the distant past and created a "nuclear 
winter." The dust and gases from the explosions filled the at- 
mosphere and changed the climate. 

Two other scientists, David Raup and John Sepkoski of 
the University of Chicago, then offered their findings: That 
mass extinctions of animal life have happened repeatedly and 
on a regular basis, every twenty-six million years. 

Muller believes a logical explanation would be an unno- 
ticed star whose regular orbit could cause these catastrophes. 

"There is no reason why we shouldn't have a companion 
star", says Muller, who admits this theory has had both sup- 
porters and detractors. He believes the force of just one com- 
et striking the Earth is "ten thousand times greater than the 
combined nuclear Soviet and American arsenals." 

Muller is now conducting a search for Nemesis, which 
he says could be one of three thousand stars. Using an opti- 
cal telescope and a computer system to analyze photos, Muller 
is now engaged in a task he compares to "looking for a nee- 
dle in a haystack. It's difficult to find but once you do find 
it, you know it's a needle and not hay." Sometime in 1989 he 
should complete the search in the northern skies, and, if need 
be, will continue looking through the southern skies. 

Muller's theory may cause some end-of-the-worlders 
more food for paranoia, but there's no need for immediate 
alarm. The next comet storms caused by Nemesis aren't due 
for at least another fifteen million years. ■ 
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R ichard was recording his 
entry on the day's hunt 
when the wolf's scream of 
pain cut through the walls 
of the rabin. He dropped 
his pen on the open page. 

Richard had seen a rabbit snare two 
weeks before: the trapper must have re- 
turned as he'd feared, with traps for the 
valuable wolves. At least, he thought 
grimly. 111 get him before I have to leave 
for the winter. He picked up his emer- 
gency pack and the Winchester thirty- 
thirty, and slung them over the parka 
he wore against the cabin's cold. He 
stuffed the handcuffs he'd brought back 
from Yellowknife into one pocket. 

The early winter air caught at his lungs when he ran 
out the cabin's door. He dropped his bear-paw snowshoes 
into the snow, stamping his boots onto the frames and 
knotting the ties around his feet and ankles, fingers fum- 
bling with cold and haste. 

The howling had raised in pitch and was broken by 
growls, as if something new threatened the wolf. Dragging 
on his gloves and mittens, Richard ran south toward the 
sound. Horsehead Mountain lifted before him. 

The noise cut off abruptly when he judged he was 
about halfway to the animal. He paused, but he couldn't 
hear anything over his own panting. 

A wolf broke from the trees ahead, a mass of fur and 
teeth and eyes in motion. Richard jumped backward, cross- 
ing his shoes, and fell across the path. The wolf hesitated 
ten feet from him: the gray bitch he'd called Genna, one of 
the lesser wolves of his pack. She held her left front paw 
slightly raised. Blood trailed onto the snow, melting a red 
uneven hole beneath it. The wound did not look serious. If 
she had begun howling as soon as she had been trapped, 
she hadn't had enough time to thrash about and do serious 
damage. He looked at her eyes for further clues. 


He had always known Genna's eyes 
were gold— all wolves' were— but he 
had never been so close to a free wolf, 
never seen the pale color of so wild a 
gaze. I have to remember this, he said 
to himself, this color, this feeling, until 
I can get back and write it down. 

Blood dripped slowly from Genna's 
paw. Notrunderstanding why, he made 
a cooing noise he knew would convey 
nothing to her, and tried carefully to 
roll upright to reach for her. The snow- 
shoes, still snagged together, made a 
sound like sticks rubbing, but she did 
not move. "Let me look at the foot," he 
crooned. Her eyes followed him as he 

crept forward. 

She bolted, the suddenness of it rocking him back on 
his shoes, and he sprawled again. He rolled onto his side in 
time to watch her lean rump vanish in the trees with a 
bobbing gait caused by the limp. 

Close ahead, Richard heard the whack of a trap's 
metal jaws snapping shut on air. He clawed upright and 
ran on, jamming his fingers into the lever action of 
the rifle. The cold of the metal bit even through his 
wool glove. 

He broke into the clearing before he expected to, 
for the snow had deadened the sounds and made distance 
uncertain. A figure in a dirty red jacket and dark pants 
crouched in snow, tom by frantic bloody claw marks. 
In his hands the trapper held something metal stained 
with blood. Even across the clearing, Richard recog- 
nized the trap: a Newhouse Number 114. If it had caught 
the gray wolf's foot wrong, it could have crushed the 
bones to a pulp. Angrily he lifted the rifle over his head 
and fired. 

The noise deafened him in the still air. The trapper 
fell sideways to his elbow, one mittened hand grabbing at 
a pocket. ► 


Richard Montaigne is 
about to learn a 
lesson: Out in the 
raw and brutal 
mountains of the 
wolves’ dominion, the 
call of the wild can 
be too strong for 
some to resist. 
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TRAPPING 

"Get up, you bastard," Richard 
shouted over the ringing of his ears. He 
chambered another round. 

The trapper stood unsteadily, sink- 
ing to his ankles in the snow. Dark eyes 
looked past the dirty fur that fringed 
the jacket's hood. With a shock, Richard 
realized the trapper was a woman, with 
high cheekbones accentuated by hunger. 

"She went your way," the woman 
said in a hoarse voice. "Did she look all 
right7" 

"She's fine," he said harshly. "Con- 
sidering." 

She appeared not to understand 
the anger that thickened his voice. "She 
looked all right to me. Broken skin, no 
bone damage. She's never, none of them 
have ever let me get so close before. 
Perhaps shell tell them." She paused, 
seemed to look at Richard for the first 
time. "You're the one who watches the 
pack." 

"Who the hell are you?" 

"I watch them, too." 

I bet you do, he thought. "Do you 
know what you were doing?" he asked. 
"That it'll get you in jail?" 

She stared at him in blank incom- 
prehension. 

"Trapping," he added, pointing the 
gun's muzzle at the trap she still held. 

"Trapping? You think—" 

"I know" he said. "I found you 
with the trap, and I saw the wolf that 
broke free." 

"I let her go; I freed her. I heard 
her howl and came running. The trap 
has been here for months. Look at it." 
She held the Newhouse toward him. 

"Throw it over here." 

Scratches of bright metal shone 
through the fog of rust, tracing the arc 
of the trap's motion. Flakes, of dislodged 
rust still clung to the jaws. It had been 
set for a long time before springing, 
perhaps for a year or more. It had hap- 
pened before, he knew. He slumped 
with the release of tension in his shoul- 
ders. "There isn't a trapper, then." 

"It must have been set and then 
lost, never found." 

Richard slid his Winchester into the 
scabbard lashed to his backpack. "What 
are you doing out here? There's going to 
be a storm soon, the first real snow of the 
season, feet of it. If you don't get out of 
here now, you'll be snowed in for months. 
You should have left a month ago." 

"I'm staying for the winter." The 
woman hunched her shoulders and 
coughed hoarsely. Her breath clouded 
between them. 

Richard looked up at the vivid 
reds of the dimming sky over them, 
then hefted the Newhouse. "We should 


get back to shelter before dark. Where 
are you staying?" 

"Nowhere. Wherever the pack is." 

"You're following the wolves? You 
have a tent or something?" 

"I don't have anything but what's 
on me." 

"Why haven't I seen you before?" 

She smiled slightly. "Because I 
didn't want you to. Because you weren't 
looking for me." 

The wind picked up one of the 
cords that tightened his parka hood and 
snapped it in his face. "We've got to get 
inside. My cabin's about a mile from 
here. Will you stay there?" 

She nodded. "I'll lead." 

She retraced his trail without trou- 
ble through the ribbon forests of fir 
and spruce and the clearings between 
them. It was dark when they walked 
across the last narrow meadow toward 
the ice of the southern shore of Lake 
Jiehl. The cabin hunched against a large 
rock outcropping a few hundred yards 
from shore, a small box made of ply- 
wood sheets and caulking that showed 
as white strips against the wood. A sin- 
gle window glowed dimly. 

Richard gestured for her to go in. 
He removed his snowshoes and followed 
her through the low doorway. 

"Did you put this together?" she 
asked as he entered, and she gestured 
at the room with a mittened hand. The 
dull light from the stove fell on small 
wall shelves supporting heaps of dried 
and freeze-dried food packets, tin pans 
and eating utensils, the pieces of a short- 
wave transmitter, an oil lantern with a 
cracked shade. A narrow iron bed lay 
against one wall. Richard pushed his 
notebooks and wolf-behavior handbooks 
out of the way, and dropped the wolf 
trap on the plywood table built into the 
comer. A pan of water on the table had 
grown a skin of dark ice while Richard 
had been gone. There was barely enough 
room on the cabin's floor for them both 
to stand. 

"It was here when I came," he an- 
swered her, "maybe a trapper's bolthole, 
pretty luxurious. He must have had 
everything airdropped. But it was a 
long time ago. When I moved in, it was 
all mice and squirrels." 

"It's not very warm." The woman 
sat on the bed. 

"It never gets warm. It's just not as 
cold as outside." 

Richard stoked up the stove and 
the room warmed a bit. While he trimmed 
the wick and lit the oil lantern, the 
woman removed her leather mittens 
and gloves and pushed back her hood. 
Richard saw that she was half-starved 


“Why haven’t I seen 
you before?” Richard 
asked. 

She smiled slightly. 
“Because I didn’t want 
you to. Because you 
weren’t looking for me.” 


and suffering from frostbite. Thin bones 
jabbed at her emaciated wrists, and her 
fingertips were slightly blackened. There 
were frozen frostbite sores on her dirty 
cheeks, large white patches that sloughed 
off when she rubbed her hand over her 
face in weariness. 

"What have you been doing to your- 
self?" Richard said, appalled. "You should 
have told me right away." He put the 
pan of water ori the stove and slid the 
aluminum first-aid box from under the 
table. 

"I'm fine." 

Richard pulled out paper packets 
of gauze pads. "The frost bums on your 
cheeks are going to start oozing when 
they get a little warmer. It's going to 
hurt a lot. Your fingertips—" 

"I'm fine" she said. Her eyes when 
they met his were cold and full of wild 
anger. Involuntarily he stepped back, 
slamming into the table. Notebooks slid 
to the floor. He put down the first-aid 
kit, dropped to his knees and gathered 
them. When he looked up, she had 
turned away, her face hidden by greasy 
dark hair that fell past her jawline. The 
wildness was gone. 

"What's your name?" Richard asked. 
His voice sounded unnaturally calm to 
him. 

'Addie Frazer." 

Richard laid the notebooks back 
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on the table. 'A trapped wolf, coming 
close to an injured wolf— she might 
have ripped you apart." 

"I know these wolves. She wouldn't 
have." 

"I know these wolves, and she might 
have." For a moment Richard saw Gen- 
na standing injured in the snow a short 
leap from him, and himself crawling to- 
ward her, saying meaningless words. 
He turned back to the stove. Something 
in his parka pocket clinked as he did 
so; he pulled free the handcuffs, their 
key hanging from one of the locks, and 
dropped them on the desk with the trap 
and the books. She looked at them. 
"Handcuffs," he said. "I saw snares and 
thought there was a trapper in the area. 
If he came after the wolves, I was going 
to stop him." 

"The snare was mine. For rabbits." 
She reached across and picked up one 
of the handbooks on the table. "What 
are you doing out here?" 

"Research. I'm a mammologist study- 
ing wolves. Pack hierarchy, specifically." 

"Who are you7" 

"Richard Montaigne." 

Her eyes looked big in the unsteady 
light. Exhaustion had circled them with 
dark rings that spread onto her cheek- 
bones. "I've read both your books about 
the North Range pack. And your dis- 
sertation. What are you doing this far 


south?" 

"Comparing tundra and timber 
packs. This is my first year in the sub- 
alpine forests. What did you think of 
them?" he asked. He turned to the 
stove. Are you hungry?" 

"Yes. Your writing— you describe 
everything they do so clearly, and it's 
all very good. But it's not like being 
with them, one of them." 

"Nothing is like that." He shook 
milk powder and sugar and the freeze- 
dried contents of a pouch into the pan. 
After a time, he asked, "How long have 
you been out here?" 

"What's the date now?" She leaned 
back on the bed stiffly, propping her 
feet up on the bedframe. Richard saw a 
crack in the leather between the upper 
and the sole. She would get frostbitten 
feet when that hole opened and her feet 
got wet. 

"Twenty-third September." 

"I came in July on foot. I found the 
pack in late August, I guess." 

"If you hiked in, why don't you 
have a backpack?" 

"I'm doing it the way the wolves 
do, except I need a hatchet to break 
marrow bones and things, and the snare. 
I don't have teeth like theirs." 

"You can't survive out here without 
the right equipment." Richard poured 
soup into a tin bowl and handed it to 


her. She huddled over it greedily, gulp- 
ing down the mixture almost without 
breathing. Richard watched her. 

"When was the last time you ate?" 

She frowned. "Yesterday, I think," 
she said when her mouth was clear. "I 
trapped a rabbit for the cubs, but you 
were set up with the binoculars by 
dawn, so I couldn't leave it for them. I 
ate it." 

"Raw?" 

"Fire would frighten them." 

"You're not lighting fires?" 

"I decided not to bring any matches." 
She pulled her lips back from her teeth. 
"Ill get used to the cold." 

"The snow's only been on the ground 
for a week, and the first big storm is 
only now coming in. It gets worse," 
Richard said grimly. "No one gets used 
to it." 

"The wolves do." 

"You're not a wolf." 

Addie looked away. 

"Why are you out here?" Richard 
asked. "You're totally unprepared for 
this." 

"I'd rather be here." 

"You'd die if you stayed." She 
shrugged one shoulder. Richard's throat 
tightened with anger. "Don't you care? 
What's so awful that you can't even 
face it? What are you leaving behind?" 

She looked up, and he saw again 
the flash of absolute wildness in her 
eyes, lamplight reflected flat and gold 
as she stared at the trap on the table. 

"Nothing," she said finally. "Noth- 
ing at all." She lay down and wrapped 
herself in the bed's blankets, face to the 
dirty wall. 

He watched her, but she didn't 
move, and she didn't relax into sleep. 
He sighed and sat on the floor in his 
sleeping bag, completing his notes for 
the day. 

R ichard woke to a gust of cold air. 

He pushed his sleeping bag away 
and looked around. 

She was gone. Predawn grayness 
seeped in through the small square 
window. A puff of snow lay still melt- 
ing just inside the door. He dressed 
quickly and grabbed his backpack and 
Winchester. 

Outside, the sky over the cabin 
was just brightening with the cold blue 
of dawn. To the far north Richard could 
see the black wall of storm clouds. 
Probably another thirty-six hours be- 
fore they got here. He'd call Jeff, have 
him fly them out tomorrow. The snow 
on the ground glowed softly in the pale 
light, so that Addie's footprints were 
nearly invisible. Cold air needling his 
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lungs with each breath, he followed the 
prints due south across the meadow to- 
ward the ridge where Genna had been 
trapped. He found the stains on the 
snow, but Addie's footprints ran past, 
toward the wolves' current site. The sky 
was gold and delicate pink by the time 
he crawled up the last hill and crouched 
in the snow beside a full-grown fir. 

Addie's footprints ran to the right 
and down the bowl of the valley. As he 
watched, a flash of dirty red nylon 
flickered half-way down. He couldn't 
reach her without disrupting the wolves 
who rested in the basin. He pulled free 
his observation notebook and a pen 
and turned to the pack. 

The wolves were on the opposite 
side of the basin, apparently undisturbed 
by the arrival of Addie and Richard. 
Genna had made it back to the pack, 
and lay absently licking her injured 
paw. She didn't appear to be in pain. 
The young red wolf, Murie, lay curled 
beside her, his head pillowed on her 
ribcage. When he shifted, she snapped 
at him without heat. Primadoryia, the 
alpha female, hopped in place, surround- 
ed by a whirl of cubs licking her face 
and tugging at her ears and tail. Classic 
play solicitation, Richard thought as he 
wrote with chilling fingers. The young 
firs above the wolves bowed and shook, 
and the alpha male. Black, appeared. The 
pack rose and converged on him, their 
tails low and wagging, their mouths nip- 
ping his. When the three cubs bounced 
at him, he lowered his head and regur- 
gitated a small lump of meat, which 
they attacked with squeals that were 
clearly audible across the valley. Black 
and Primadonna touched noses for a 
moment. 

Black started the howl. TDonna 
joined in, then one by one, the other 
wolves, until even the cubs were sing- 
ing with their wavering voices. Richard 
leaned against the fir, weak-kneed at 
the sound as he always was. He fought 
the temptation to forget his observa- 
tions of the pack, but he failed and 
closed his eyes and lost himself in the 
knots of pitch and overtone. The voices 
seemed so many more than seven, laced 
together like a loose braid. 

The last voice to join the howl came 
from his side of the basin. Richard 
opened his eyes and stared down at the 
pack. They were all still visible. The 
wolves stood or sat close together, lift- 
ing their heads with half-closed eyes. 
Only Black stared toward the brush be- 
low Richard and to his right. 

Richard followed the wolf's gaze. 
In the underbrush Addie crouched on 
all fours, her chest pressed against one 


knee, her head tilted back and her eyes 
closed in complete absorption. Her voice 
was different: higher and rougher, it 
lacked the fluid drop of a wolf's song. 
He found himself harmonizing with her 
in the back of his throat, but he bit 
back the sound. He could not stop watch- 
ing her, even after the howl died and 
the pack moved off toward the north- 
west for the day's hunting. As they left, 
the woman half-ran, half-slid down the 
hill and stumbled a few steps after 
them. The trailing wolf, Murie, turned 
to look at her, then continued on. 


Addie stared after the 
wolves, a look of naked 
longing on her face 
and tears freezing to 
slush on her blistered 
cheeks. 



Only when the wolves moved out 
of sight could Richard move. He walked 
down to stand beside her on the floor 
of the basin. She stared after the wolves, 
a look of naked longing on her face and 
tears freezing to slush on her blistered 
cheeks. 

"They never let me run with them," 
she said. "Sometimes I trap for them, 
rabbits and stuff, and they come and 
eat it, but they never let me run with 
them." 

"You howled with them," he said, 
half angry, half in wonder. 

She looked up at him. "Why didn't 
you?" 

Richard stamped at the snow with 


one of his snowshoes, releasing a cloud 
of loose flakes into the air. "They should 
have run when you joined in." 

"But I always howl with them." 

"You're disrupting their behavior 
patterns when you do that. You're mak- 
ing them not Imow what's right." 

"What's wrong," she said, and her 
words were clouds in the cold air be- 
tween them, "is thinking behavior pat- 
terns you can put in notebooks are the 
important thing." She turned to squint 
at the interlaced trails of the wolves. 
"I'm going to follow them." 

"You'll never catch up with them, 
now that they're hunting." 

"But you'll try, too, won't you? For 
your notebooks." Addie ran after the 
pack, snow kicking up under her feet. 
Richard followed. 

She traveled quickly. The trail went 
northwest for several miles, heading 
back to Lake Jiehl, to the west arm a 
couple of miles from the cabin. She fol- 
lowed at a quick constant trot, plowing 
through ankle-deep snow without pause. 
How can she do it? he wondered as he 
stumped after her up a hill approaching 
the lake. She's sick and starving and 
unequipped. She's too weak for this. He 
lost sight of her and hurried to overtake 
her before the hill's crest. 

She rose from the brush in front of 
him, her finger to her lips. Richard 
stopped. She approached until they 
stood within a few feet of one another. 
"Moose over the hill on Lake Jiehl, and 
the wolves have vanished. They're 
stalking." 

"You don't know that yet," he said 
in annoyance, but she was already gone, 
back up the slope to settle on her belly 
in the snow at the crest. He crept up to 
lie beside her. Snow puffed in his face as 
he pulled free his notebook and removed 
his outer mitten so he could write. 

The moose had paired off for the 
rut season, so there were two animals 
here. The bull looked large, over eight 
feet tall, and very healthy, though still 
young, judging by the size of his an- 
tlers. He held his head high, wary; 
Richard suspected that the smell of the 
wolves (or perhaps himself and Addie) 
was making the bull nervous. He 
couldn't understand why the pack was 
going to waste its energies on so 
healthy an animal. Then he noticed 
that the small female moose who poked 
at the snow with her nose kept shaking 
her head, as if to dislodge something 
there. Screw worm, probably. This would 
make her easy game, if the wolves 
could separate her from the male. 

Richard leaned over until his mouth 
was a few inches from Addie's ear. His 
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breath touched her ear in a fog as he 
whispered, "They can't attack. The bull 
will fight for her." 

Addie gestured impatiently and 
pointed at the two moose. 

The bull nosed at the air, trying to 
pull scents from it. He shifted restlessly 
from foot to foot, dropped his head 
and thrust with his antlers at the snow. 

Murie and Black and one of the 
cubs broke from the cover immediately 
above the two moose, vocalizing in 
high sharp yelps. The cow started and 
backed across the ice. The bull bel- 
lowed, a huge sound that seemed to fill 
the lake's basin, and charged the three 
wolves. They evaded him easily and be- 
gan running south along the shore just 
beyond the range of his huge hooves, 
turning to jump at his hocks and pendu- 
lous nose whenever he slowed. 

The rest of the wolves— Richard 
saw Genna with them, although she fa- 
vored her leg— broke from cover a short 
distance south of the first ambush, 
neatly cutting the cow's route to the 
bull. The cow sank back on her haunches, 
for a moment meeting the eyes of the 
gray female, Primadonna. 

'A trap," Richard said excitedly. 'A 
nice cut-out. They've never used this 
strategy before." The cow wheeled and 
ran north, calling as she fltd. The wolves 
leapt around the bull, who fought to 
turn and follow the cow, running with 
what seemed grim determination in the 
opposite direction. 

"Donna was in front of the cow 
and jumped at her nose, sinking her 
teeth into the fleshy tip. The cow wailed 
and threw her head up’vard, "Donna 
flopping like a half-full bag into the air, 
still clinging with her teeth. The cow 
shook again, and the giay wolf flew 
twenty feet, to fall in a loose-boned 
heap on the snow. 

"Shit!" Addie leapt up and ran down 
the hillside. 

'Addie!" Richard shouted. He 
grabbed for her ankle but missed, and 
his hands came down heavily in the 
snow. "Get back here!" 

The bull moose roared again and 
kicked at the circling wolves. The red 
male, Murie, jumped away, and the bull 
galloped through the gap in the circle. 
He charged toward the wolves who har- 
rassed the bellowing cow, toward "Don- 
na who lay still. 

Addie howled as she ran toward 
the converging moose and wolves, and 
pulled free the hatchet from her pocket. 
Pale daylight burned along its edges. 
'Addie!" Richard yelled again. 

The bull moose had seen Addie 
and veered to charge her, his head low. 


Richard pulled the rifle free and squeezed 
off two shots at the bull. The moose 
dropped to his knees, red pumping onto 
the snow. Addie jumped back. "Donna 
lifted her head at the sound of the shots; 
she stood stiffly and shook herself. The 
wolves trailing the bull and surround- 
ing the cow appeared to make an in- 
stantaneous and unanimous decision 
and converged on the bull, streaming 
past Addie as if she weren't there. 

Bellowing, the bull staggered up- 
right. Before the pack could close the 
circle, he feinted again at Murie, and 
again ran out the gap caused by the 
young wolf's shying. The bull lumbered 
north across the lake, dropping splashes 
of blood behind him. The wolves ran 
after the pair, TDonna keeping up easily 
with the pack. The cow followed, as if 
uncertain where else to go. 

When they were past, Richard ran 
down the hill to where Addie stood in 
the bloody snow. She dragged heavy 
breaths into her lungs, her arms wrapped 
tight around herself. 

"What were you doing?" he shouted. 
"You could have been killed." 

"She was injured. The bull would 
have run her down." 

Richard's voice sounded louder than 
he'd intended, sharpened with anger 
and fear. "You had no right to interfere. 


You've done this before when I wasn't 
there, haven't you?" 

"I can't let one of them be hurt." 

"You're disrupting the balance when 
you do this. And with your free meat 
and your howling. No one's going to 
get a realistic set of observations from 
this pack while you interfere. They're 
not going to live realistic lives." Richard 
stopped shouting, out of breath in the 
cold air. Without speaking, Addie thrust 
her axe in her pocket and walked quick- 
ly off the lake ice towards the cabin. 

The trip passed in silence. Addie 
maintained the pace of the day's travel- 
ling, but by the time they got to the 
cabin, she was staggering with exhaus- 
tion. Only after the cabin had warmed 
a bit and Richard had fed her porridge 
and beef jerky and hot sugared tea did 
he speak. 

'Addie, it's not fair to alter their 
lives the way you have been. You have 
to let them alone." 

She stabbed her spoon at the bot- 
tom of her tin bowl. "I'm not supposed 
to help them? They can die when they're 
caught in a trap or hit by a moose, and 
this is going to make things 'natural' 
and 'right'?" 

"Wolves dying is a part of things. 
Moose and rabbits have rights, too, but 
you're not considering them." He point- 
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ed at her rabbit snare and axe on the 
table where she had cleared her pockets. - 
"What's natural is letting things hap- 
pen." For a moment he saw the moose 
he had shot, the way it had fallen to its 
knees at the impact of his bullets. 

As if reading his mind, she said, 
"Why did you shoot it, then?" 

"To save your life." 

"Why?" 

"You're human." 

She put the bowl down on the bed 
beside her. "I don't want to be." 

"What do you want to be— a wolf? 
Do you want to run with them and die 
with them, like you almost did today?" 

"How can you not want to?" she 
asked. She rocked forward and grabbed 
the side of the bedframe; her bare 
hands clenched white on the metal. 
"How can you see everything they are 
and just make clinical observations in 
your notebooks — not want to be like 
that, not even care enough to try and 
save one of them?" 

"I care. But I'm trying to keep the 
species alive, not these seven. I need to 
get solid information, before I can try to 
teach people to stop letting wolves be 
killed. It's wrong to be overprotective of 
single representatives of a species. You 
throw everything out of balance." 

"They're not pieces in a puzzle, fit 
them in and they're just part of the pic- 
ture. They're individuals. Do you have 
any idea who these wolves are? How 
they feel when they play? What it's like 
for them to babysit the cubs?" 

"No one can know them that way." 

"I’m going to." Addie pushed the 
tin bowl onto the floor and pulled the 
blankets around her. 

Richard stared at her in fury, but 
Addie said no more that night, even 
when he hooked the shortwave radio 
transmitter to its battery and called Jeff 
for pickup the next day. 

R ichard jerked awake, already losing 
the dream that had awakened him. 
Something about traps. He sat fully 
dressed at the table, hunched so that 
his face rested against an open note- 
book a few inches from the jumble of 
metal that was the wolf trap and the 
rabbit snare, handcuffs and Addie's hand- 
axe. The stove had burned down and 
the cabin was frigid. He lifted his head. 
She was gone again. 

"Damn it." He ran outside. It was 
after midnight and nearly pitch-dark 
from the heavy clouds overhead. The 
wind was stronger than it had been 
during the day, drifting the loose snow 
on top of the crust. There would be no 
way to track her. 


'Addie," he shouted. Addie, you 
bitch, where are you?" The wind and 
the snow on the ground swallowed the 
noise, leaving no echo. She'd never hear 
him. Furious, Richard yelled again, draw- 
ing the sound out and lifting its pitch in 
rage, breaking the note so that it fell 
again. Closing his eyes, he howled again, 
aware in spite of his anger of the quali- 
ty of his voice, hoarse and not wolf- 
like, but carrying over the insulated 


“I was with the wolves.” 
Light from the window 
fell on her face, 
masked in gouts of 
blood and sinew. 
“Something wonderful 


has happened.” 



meadow in a way a shout could not. 

He was surprised at the power of his 
lungs, at the volume he could produce 
when unhampered by the need to make 
words and sense. He did not stop until his 
anger had drained from him and his 
throat hurt from the icy air. Only then 
did he hear, far off to the northwest, 
the pack howling in response, the inter- 
woven voices muddied by the wind. He 
could not tell if Addie's voice was one 
of them. 

Dim morning light gleamed through 
the cabin's window when Richard heard 
over the wind the sound of feet on 
snow. The door flew open with a cloud 
of flakes dragged in by its suction. 

"I thought you'd be gone to meet 
your pilot by now." Addie stood silhouet- 
ted in the doorway. 


Richard slammed the notebook in 
his hand into a half-filled canvas duffle. 
"It's just out on the lake. Ill hear him 
come in. When; were you?" He stood. 
"We might have missed him." 

"I was with the wolves." She stepped 
forward into the room. Light from the 
lamp and the window fell on her face, 
masked in gouls of blood and sinew. 
"Something wonderful has happened." 

"You're covered with blood," he 
said with horror. 

She rubbed at the gelled stains that 
darkened the shell of her parka. "I'm 
fine. It's from the moose. They accepted 
me. They got the male they were chas- 
ing yesterday, the one you shot. The 
alpha saw me, he let me feed off the 
kill. I came back for my axe. You were 
sleeping on it." 

"The wolves let you approach?" 

"They let me in." She reached across 
him and pulled free the hatchet and the 
snare on the table. "I followed them. 
The fresh kill smelled so good and I've 
been so hunger, I just berserked and 
crawled down when they were resting, 
just picking at it. The alpha watched 
me approach. He let me feed. He was 
three feet from me. I could smell his 
fur. It was just dawn. I could see his 
face. He accepted me." 

"The pack accepted you7" he re- 
peated dumbly. She smiled at him with 
her mad, dark eyes through the mask 
of blood. 

"I ate so much, and then we slept 
together. I could reach out and touch 
one of the cubs, the pale red one, I was 
that close. I heve to go back tonight. 
We're going to the south end of the 
range tomorrow, by the foot of Horse- 
head Mountain." 

"How can you know?" 

One of the sores on her cheek was 
beginning to ooze. She rubbed absently 
at the blister, smearing blood into the 
clear fluid there, apparently without pain. 
Let me just get her to Yellowknife, he 
pleaded with no one. Doctors and psy- 
chologists, clean, warm socks and good 
meals. Please. 

"There's a herd of caribou up by 
the mountain." Addie spoke to herself 
as she dropped the axe in her pocket. 
"Ill-" 

Addie," Richard said. She stopped 
mumbling and looked at him. "You can't 
know that. You're making it all up." 

"You're jealous because 1 understand 
them, and they just run from you." 

"It's not that." 

"It is. You take notes, but you'll 
never dance with us. You'll never feel 
the cubs' noses against your face." 

"Neither will you. There is no 'us.' 
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It's not there. Jeff's coming to get us out 
before the storm hits, and we'll take 
you back to Yellowknife where you can 
get help." 

She turned away from him. "I have 
to go. They're waiting." 

"They're not. Addie, you're sick, 
you need help. You have to come back 
with me." 

"I'm leaving." 

"You can't. If you leave here, you'll 
die." Richard reached for her hand, but 
Addie jumped back. Her eyes gleamed 
warily in the lamplight. 

"Leave me alone." 

Richard lunged for Addie, who 
snaked away, but she cracked the back 
of her knees against the bed. Before she 
could regain her balance, he caught 
both her wrists in his hands. For a mo- 
ment they stood toe to toe. She glared 
into his eyes, her teeth bared and the 
cords of muscle in her jaw sharp be- 
neath her blistered skin. 

The cuffs still lay on the table be- 
hind him. Richard grabbed the open 
hoops, snapped one around her thin 
wrist. She pulled back violently and 
lost her balance, fell on the bed. He 
tripped over her flailing legs and 
dropped to his hands and knees, grabbed 
at the open hoop as it s'Arung wildly at 
the end of its chain and snapped it shut 
on the metal bed frame. He pulled the 
key that hung from the lock and 
dropped it in his pocket. 

Addie jerked upright and fell heav- 
ily against him. Thinking she had faint- 
ed, he caught her shoulders and tried to 
rebalance her before he noticed that 
she was scrabbling at his pocket, the 
one with the key. He slapped the key 
out of her hand as she freed it from his 
parka. It hit the door and fell beside the 
stove. Addie howled and lunged at it. 
Caught short by the cuffs, she slammed 
onto her side on the floor, whimpering 
in pain, her arm wrenched high over 
her head. 

Richard slid the key into the wrist 
of the gloves he was wearing. It settled 
cold in his palm. He looked down at 
Addie. Her face lay against the floor, 
dust and snow catching in the blood and 
pus-smeared blisters. Tears dribbled 
from her closed eyes. She shook, but he 
couldn't tell if it was from sickness or 
grief. She was making a horrible whin- 
ing noise, like an injured animal. 

'Addie," he asked, afraid of the 
sound. "I had to." He couched beside 
her. "You know I have to do this, don't 
you? I can't let you die.' 

The whining continued. 

"Well get you out of here. Youll be 
fine. Would you at least look at me?" 


He realized that he was begging for the 
approval of a madwoman, but he found 
he couldn't help himself. He reached for 
her hand, curled close to her face; she 
snatched it away, but her other hand, 
still stretched over her head, only 
pulled at the handcuffs' chain. 

"You have to understand. I have to 
get you somewhere there's help. Your 
frostbite—" He said nothing about the in- 
sanity in her eyes. "Youll be warm there, 
safe. You can come back in the spring." 

"You don't know," she snarled. "They 
accepted me. They let me eat a kill. 
They let me sleep with them. They're 
waiting for me to go with them to Horse- 
head. I'm one of the pack." 

"You're a woman and they're wolves. 
They're designed for this— fur and feast/ 
famine feeding capabilities, durability 
for a hundred-plus mile range. You're 
going to lose some fingers and the tip 
of your nose and maybe your toes. 
You're already starving and freezing. 
Youll die." 

"They accepted me. I could have 
kept up." 

"How?" 

"You don't know what it was like, 
to be with them—" Addie's voice broke 
into sobs. 

"Don't I?" he said softly. He stroked 
the top of her head as she cried. He 
spoke to soothe her: "I used to watch 
the pack in Como Zoo. They paced a 
dirt path twelve inches from the wire 
fence, all around. I could see the road 
on the other side of the enclosure, 
sometimes cars, sometimes others watch- 
ing them. The wolves ignored us all, 
just kept pacing. Except once, the alpha, 
a long-bodied gray, he looked at me. 
He was eight feet away— ears forward, 
tail half erect, not afraid, just curious. 
The only way it was possible was that 
he was half-tame, but I saw a bit of 
what he was. So I do know. 

"But you can't be a pack member," 
Richard said. "That's all we get, is a 
meeting of eyes." 

"He let me close." 

"You're not dangerous. They knew 
that. Maybe you're prey." 

She raised her face to look at him. 
The tears had cleared tracks through 
the mask of blood and dirt and pus. 
"Let me go." 

"Youll die." 

"I have that right." 

Richard turned his head away from 
the terrible wild eyes that glowed with- 
in the mask. '1 can't let you." 

She said no more. He packed the 
rest of his things, then sat miserably 
hunched over the last notebook, staring 
at the meaningless marks of his writing. 


trying not to hear the sounds of her 
hopeless, endless crying. 

Richard heard the plane over the 
wind that snapped around the cabin. 
He ran outside and out to the lake shore, 
not bothering to put on his snowshoes. 
The wind snapped a few heavy flakes 
in his face, the first from the low gray 
clouds. He couldn't see the plane, but 
the drone grew louder. He coughed 
from the cold air he dragged into his 
lungs. It was a full minute before the 
Piper Cub appeared in the southeast, 
facing into the wind for landing. It hit 
the lake ice on one ski and bounced 
sideways before it settled onto both skis 
and ran smoothly away from him. For 
a moment the plane sounded as if it 
masked a wolf's howl, but it was only 
the overtones of the slowing engines. 
The plane slowed to a crawl, turned 
and began taxiing back. Richard waved 
his arms at the small figure behind the 
windscreen and ran back to the large 
rock that hid the cabin, the key cold in 
the palm of his glove. 

'Addie," he yelled as he approached. 
"He's here, we're getting out." He scram- 
bled around the rock to the cabin. 

There was blood everywhere by 
the entrance, splashed red against the 
white snow and the pale walls. He could 
see her indistinct footprints weaving 
southwest across the meadow into the 
ribbon forest, toward the hulk of 
HorseMad Mountain. The trail was 
drilled with holes and ribbons of her 
hot blood. 

Richard ran into the cabin. Sheathed 
in blood, the handcuffs still hung from 
the bedframe, one hoop swinging closed 
and empty. The chain between the rings 
had been smashed by something sharp 
in several places, but was unbroken. 
Blood soaked the blankets on the bed. 
Heavy drops had tracked down the walls. 
In a pool of cooling blood on the floor 
beside the bed lay a severed hand, bones 
extending just past the ragged cut. 

He had forgotten about the hatchet 
in her parka. 

Richard staggered out the cabin's 
door, away from the thick smell of cold 
blood, to fall retching by the cabin, 
holding a comer until he could stand 
alone and look again at the path that 
led into the fir and spruce. 

She couldn't be far away, losing 
blood as she was. He'd be able to easily 
overtake her. He looked at her path, the 
ifiountain beyond it, and the sky dark 
behind that. New snow was falling, 
drifting over the bloody stains. After a 
long moment, Richard turned his back 
and walked north, to Lake Jiehl and the 
waiting plane. ■ 
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INDEMNITY 

A TZ FIRST BY 

DAVID E. MYERS 



A word to the wise 
about life, death, 
and reading the 
fine print. 

ILLUSTRATION BY BEATA SZPURA 


he wife's name is Edna, and she is a 
conniving bitch. 

The husband's name is Tom, and 
he is dead, and buried under four feet 
of dirt in the cellar of their home. 

Their automobile's name is Betsy, 
and she lies at the bottom of Puget 
Sound, where divers were unable to lo- 
cate Tom's body after he accidentally 
drove off the Deception Pass bridge 
during a storm three weeks ago. 

Their insurance agent's name is 
Bruce. He has just dropped in on Edna, 
to console her in her grief and to settle 
their accounts. ► 
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They sit at the kitchen table. Above 
them on the wall hangs a picture oF 
Tom, standing in front of his prized 
possession — a restored 1967 Rally 
Sport Camaro. Betsy is gold, and she 
sparkles magically, even under two 
hundred feet of salt water. 

Edna is dressed in black, except for 
the yellow flannel robe she has pulled 
over her nightie, and her blue fuzzy 
slippers. She is sipping on a Bloody 
Mary, and peering over the rim of the 
glass at Bruce. 

Bruce is wearing a plaid jacket that 
matches his pants, which are held up 
by a white belt that matches his shoes 
and tie. Hidden behind his smile are 
white teeth. 

In his hands he holds a copy of 
Tom's four-hundred-thousand-dollar life 
insurance policy that he sold to Edna 
last year. He is pointing to a line of fine 
print on page six under the subheading 
"Double Indemnity in Case of Acciden- 
tal Death," the section that Edna believes 


Edna imagines the cellar 
below, and wonders how 
much room remains 
between the body of 
Tom— that sniveling 
wimp— and the furnace. 
She smiles at Bruce. 


awards her eight hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Bruce says to Edna, "Let me read 
you again the pertinent information. 
Let's see, the magic words are '. . . and 
such sum will be payable only directly 
to the party of the second part—' " 

"That's me," Edna says. 

"No. I'm sorry, you misunderstand 
again. The party of the second part is 
your husband." 

"But Tom's dead!" 

"My heartfelt condolences in your 
time of sorrow." 

"That's ridiculous. You can't make 
it payable to a corpse. What? Do you 
expect him to come driving up in that 
damn car of his? That's. . .that's fraud." 

'Actually, no. There's another term 
for it. Fraud you will find here on page 
nine where I am named executor of 
your husband's policy in the event that 
he is declared a missing person. And 
since Tom's body was never recovered, 
and since the mandatory seven-year 



waiting period—" 

Edna slams her Bloody Mary on 
the table and mutters, "You're double- 
crossing me. You said—" 

"I said you would be well taken 
care of . . . and you will. I intend to see 
that you get everything you deserve." 

And if I call the police?" 

Bruce runs a finger over the 
Bloody Mary spilt on Edna's wrist, then 
licks it. He sits back in his chair, clasps 
his fingers and smiles. "Really, Mrs. 
Cooper. . .Edna. You don't want the po- 
lice nosing around this case anymore, 
do you?" 

Edna sucks in her breath and 
Bruce quickly adds, "I thought not. 
You're a sensible woman." Bruce 
glances at Toms picture and adds slow- 
ly, "It's so easy to understand how a 
woman of your striking qualities could 
learn to resent sharing her husband 
with his . . . automobile." 

Edna traces the design on the 
Formica-topped table and says nothing. 
She imagines the cellar below, and 
wonders how much room remains be- 
tween Tom — that sniveling wimp — and 
the furnace. She can almost hear the 
thump, thump, thump that Tom's heels 
made when she dragged him down the 
stairs. Perhaps she should ask Bruce to 
help her move some of Tom's things, 
and while his hands are full . . . 

She smiles at Bruce. 

Bruce gapes at something behind 
her; his face matches his tie and belt 
and shoes. 

A familiar but gravelly voice says, 
"Edna — did you need my signature?" 

Tom reaches across the table and 
pulls a ball-point pen from Bruce's shirt 
pocket. Bruce scoots his chair back 
across the linoleum floor until he 
thumps against the counter. 

Edna stares at the clumps of dirt 
that fall from Tom's arm to the table. 
She refuses to look at his face, or at the 
indentation made there by her cast-iron 
frying pan. 

After signing the insurance forms, 
Tom sips from Edna's drink, then says, 
"This is really great, Edna. Now I can 
get Betsy's engine rebuilt and we'll still 
have plenty for that world cruise you've 
always wanted." 

Edna screeches at Bruce, "Do 
something!" 

Bruce swallows and jumps from 
his chair. "I'll take these papers right 
down to the office, Mr. Cooper, and 
walk them through personally." 

Tom grins and hollers after him 
out the back door, "That's just fine, 
Bruce. Edna and I'll go pick up Betsy 
and meet you there." , ■ 
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No matter how routine one’s job is, 
there are always a few things that just 
aren’t in the job description .... 

A TZ FIRST BY DAVID E. MYERS 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 

the mouse ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one. . . 

. . .but when the mouse peered over the 
ledge of the clock, and saw fat Tabby 
lurking below, he said aloud, "I won't 
do it!" 

The mouse sat on his haunches and 
groomed himself, washing his face with 
his paws and licking his gray fur to a 
sheen. He had been running in this loop 
of time since 1620, and he wanted to 
look his best for when Mother arrived. 

The cat nestled near the base of 
the grandfather clock and purred, as if 
contemplating a late-night snack. 

"Mouse!" shouted Mother. "What 
do you think you're doing?" 

Startled by Her honking voice, the 
mouse jumped forward and teetered 
momentarily over the ledge. The cat 
stirred and gazed upward. 

The mouse pointed a tiny paw at 
the pacing feline and said, "Mother — 
we have a problem." 

Mother pushed back Her bonnet 
and peered over Her spectacles at the 
cat, then glared at the mouse. "We do 
indeed have a problem — a most serious 
one — and I don't care to hear your ex- 
cuses. You run down the clock this 
instant!" 

The mouse shook his head and 
said, "I will not. I am not required to 
run into' the jaws of a cat. You can 
check your records — there's never been 
a cat down there." 

Mother's eyes widened. She leafed 
to page fifty-four in Her book and mum- 
bled the rhyme to Herself. She frowned, 
then said, "The book is silent on that 
point. The verse says nothing whatso- 
ever about cats. It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that when the clock strikes one— 
every time the clock strikes one— you 
move your tail!" 

The mouse twitched his whiskers 
indignantly and shouted, "You silly 
goose! Don't tell me that my movement 
is an absolute consequence of the arbi- 
trary ding-dongs of this clock. Let me 
remind you that time is a relative con- 
struct, and as long as that cat is posi- 
tioned as a point of reference, this rodent 
refuses to participate in a metaphor for 
space and time relations!" 

Mother slammed Her book shut 
and flung it at the cat. Tabby yowled 
and ran from the room. Then with no 
further talk, Mother pointed down the 
clock. 

And taking his time . . . 


ILLUSTRATION BY BEATA SZPURA 


. .the mouse ran down. 

Hickory, dickory, dock. ■ 
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W elcome back to the Night Gallery. Enter freely. 

No invitation is required . . . just a taste for the 
unusual. This time well be discussing those epi- 
sodes that first aired in December, 1971, with 
background on shows for which we've previously provided 
synopses (see the April '86 TZ), as well as commentary and 
new synopses for the shows that aired in the remainder of 
the month. Next issue, well have new commentary and syn- 
opses for episodes that aired in the beginning of 1972, a 
pattern we'll continue from now on. So follow us through 
these shadowed corridors to our first exhibit, a study in ter- 
ror based on the work of a master . . . 

BEASTS AND BEAUTIES 

December 1971 brought Night Gallery viewers two adapta- 
tions from the works of H.P. Lovecraft. The first one, "Pick- 
man's Model," is the story of an artist who specializes in gro- 
tesque paintings of monsters. Directed by producer Jack 
Laird, it was adapted by Alvin Sapinsley, who recalls that of 
his six Night Gallery scripts, this was the hardest to write. 

"That was very, very difficult," says Sapinsley. "It kept 
falling apart, and Laird kept calling me up angrily after each 
read. He said: 'It's not better, it's just different!' It was some- 
thing he used to say a lot. He messed with a lot of the mate- 
rial himself, but if I took down the script [now] I couldn't 
precisely tell you what he did. But it turned out okay." 

The script contains at least two significant changes from 
Lovecraft's original story. First, where Lovecraft had a man 
making the acquaintance of Pickman and learning his secret, 
the script had a woman (Louise Sorel). The second change 
was crucial to the episode's popularity. Lovecraft never 
showed the monster; Night Gallery did, thanks to the com- 
bined talents of painter Tom Wright, makeup men Leonard 
Engelman and John F. Chambers, and, of course, the man in 
the monster suit, Robert Prohaska, the son of a famous mon- 
ster and animal suit designer, Janos Prohaska, who was, among 
other things, the Horta on Star Trek. 

Wright, in addition to doing his usual introductory 
painting, also designed the basic look of the monster. That 
design was then given to Engelman and Chambers, both of 
whom joined Night Gallery in its second season, succeeding 
Bud Westmore. Chambers is the veteran makeup man who 
astonished moviegoers in 1968 by turning Roddy McDowall 
and friends into apes for Planet of the Apes, winning a spe- 
cial Oscar for "outstanding makeup achievement." Chambers 
went on to receive four Emmy nominations, including a win 
for his work on Primal Man. 

Engelman did his apprenticeship on The Munsters, and 
has worked on a number of other television shows. For the 
last ten years he has devoted himself to movies, doing make- 
up for Rocky IV, Rambo, Ghostbusters, Beverly Hills Cop, 
Twins, The Accidental Tourist, and Betrayed; and Moon- 
struck, Suspect, and Witches of Eastwick with Cher. 

'At the Academy Awards," says Engelman, "when Cher 
got so much heat for saying 'I would like to thank my make- 
up artist' — I was it." 

On Night Gallery, Engelman and Chambers were given 
a great deal of autonomy. "If we were at a point," said Engel- 
man, "where we felt that something; was going to be so in- 
volved . . . that we had to have a drawing . . . then we would 
contact Jack, and Tom [Wright] would draw up something. 
But, other than the ones that he directed, Laird really wasn't 
involved in the look of the characters. We pretty well went 
from what the script said." 

Limited time and budget were the greatest problem En- 
gelman and Chambers faced when it came to creating those 
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elaborate effects and characters. "Some of the scripts would 
come out three days before [shooting]," said Engelman. 'And 
so many times the people weren't even cast until three days 
before, maybe the night before. It was a chewing gum and 
baling wire show in a lot of cases. 

For instance, the monster in "Brenda," which they devel- 
oped with Wright, was particularly difficult. "It was a lot of 
work, trying to come up with the concept of sort of a mud- 
and-plant nonentity that would be able to do what the script 
called for. It wasn't one of my favorites," admits Engelman. 

For "Pickman's Model," they at least had a little more 
time than usual. "I think the longest we had was for that 
character, about six weeks," says Engelman, "a fairly short 
time when you consider that it was head to toe to tail." 

After first modifying Wright's original design just enough 
to make it work cosmetically. Chambers and Engelman creat- 
ed the monster suit by casting it in rubber, piece by piece, 
each of which had to exactly fit Prohaska. "If something had 
happened to him," said Engelman, "and he'd not been able to 
be that character that day, we would have been in trouble be- 
cause we'd have had to find somebody almost exactly his size 
for [the suit] to work." 

Fangs, fur, and scales were added to the pieces and the 
suit was ready to be assembled on Prohaska. "[He] was total- 
ly sealed within," said Engelman. "Once he was in that, he 
was in it for the day." 

Interest was generated in the episode before airing by a 
TV Guide article depicting the making of the monster, and 
when it finally did reach the air, audiences loved it. "Pick- 
man's Model" generated more mail, according to Wright, 
than any other single episode, and it garnered Chambers and 
Engelman (along with the department head, Nick Marcellino) 
an Emmy nomination for "best makeup in a single program 
or a series or a special program," one of only two Emmy 
nominations Night Gallery ever received. 

For a long time afterward, says Engelman, the experience 
on Night Gallery spoiled him for doing ordinary shows. "To 
go and do anything that was a straight show," says Engelman, 
"was just total boredom. I remember after [Night Gallery] 
finished, working on a show that was set in a court room — 
straight makeup and nothing to do. I would be doing laps 
around the stage trying to keep from going crazy from the 
lack of a challenge." 

Today, Engelman is pleased to find that people still re- 
member Night Gallery, as he discovered when he met make- 
up artist Rob Bottin, who has worked on such films as The 
Howling, RoboCop, and The Witches of Eastwick. 

"When we met two or three years ago," Engelman said, 
“I told him: 'Rob, I've admired your work for such a long 
time. I really think that you've done such great work.' And 
he said, 'Well listen. I've always wanted to meet you because 
you did Night Gallery.'" 

Though "Pickman's Model" got most of the attention, 
there were two other episodes aired that evening. One was a 
forgettable blackout, 'An Act of Chivalry." The other was 
"The Dear Departed," a fairly effective character study con- 
cerning a phony spiritualist (Steve Lawrence) who holds one 
seance too many. Serling adapted it from an Alice-Mary 
Schnirring story, and frequent Night Gallery contributor Jeff 
Corey directed. 

On December 8, viewers saw two of the Gallery's best 
efforts, "Cool Air" and "Camera Obscura," as well as another 
blackout, "Quoth the Raven." Although it was written by 
Laird, "Raven" was one of the few blackouts not directed by 
him or Kearney. In this case, director Jeff Corey found him- 
self unexpectedly pressed into service. 



PICKMAN’S MODEL: This creature was a labor of 
Lovecraft for Night Gallery’s makeup artists. 


"They threw the script at me," he remembered. "I finished 
shooting a three-day thing [which] they urged me to finish 
early. So we may have wrapped that day at four o'clock, and 
I think I had two and a half hours to shoot 'Raven.'" 

Night Gallery provided i^ directors an opportunity to 
experiment which was unparalleled in series television. When 
directors were presented with particularly well-written 
scripts, they pushed their creativity and the boundaries of 
network television to their limits. This was certainly the case 
with Jeannot Szwarc on "Cool Air" and John Badham on 
"Camera Obscura." 

"Cool Air," Night Gallery's second Lovecraft story that 
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December, was beautifully adapted by Rod Serling. The orig- 
inal short story about a man who can never leave his refrig- 
erated room is considered one of Lovecraft's best, but as be- 
fore, the author's typically male narrator is changed in the 
script to a woman, adding a love story to the plot. It works 
even better here than in "Pickman's Model," thanks to the out- 
standing performances by Barbara Rush and Henry Darrow. 

Where "Pickman's Model" was designed to scare and shock, 
"Cool Air" was designed to move and even disturb the view- 
er, reaching for shock only once in the climactic moment. 

Jeannot Szwarc recalls how, working with cameraman 
Leonard J. South, he achieved one particularly memorable 
scene. "It was [shot in] three days," Szwarc said, "and it was 
a very tough show. There was this scene where one person 
was remembering— you could hear the words of the memory, 
and then it was intercut with excerpts of the live scene. So I 
did this very elaborate panning around the room where I 
was on the people when they were talking, and off the peo- 
ple when the narrator took over, and I blocked the lens at the 
end of each part of the shot so we could change direction 
and re-light. When I put it together, it was all like one shot. 
It was very fluid and all that, and I was very proud of it- 
and nobody noticed it, nobody paid any attention to it. 

"But three or four years later, I was at a party and there 
was a group of USC students, and they were telling me 
about various remarkable shots. So, you know, everybody 
talked about the opening of the Orson Welles film that was 
shot in Mexico, and so on, an5 then one of the kids said, 
'Well, I saw this Night Gallery, and I never figured out how 
they did it.' And he was talking about 'Cool Air.'" 

"Camera Obscura," also a Serling adaptation, is from a 
much reprinted story by Basil Copper, which starred Ross 
Martin and Rene Auberjonois. It's the nightmarish tale of jus- 
tice meted out to a cold-hearted English moneylender just 
after World War I. Director John Badham (War Games), w ho 
did a total of six Night Gallery episodes, remembers Night 
Gallery enthusiastically, including "Camera Obscura." 

"It's one of my favorites. It's got stuff in there stolen 
from Last Year at Marienbad" he laughed, "and every other 
doggone thing I could get my imagination on to." 

Badham experimented with his own techniques, going as 
far as the network and studio would allow him — and just a 
little bit beyond. He remembered one particular experiment 
that got him in trouble. 

"It's a wonderful effect that we did in the camera, right 
out on the street," he said. "It was having Rene Auberjonois 
running down the street on one side of the frame in slow mo- 
tion, and on the other side of the frame, in speeded up mo- 
tion, was a pair of horses and a wagon coming at him very 
fast to run him down. And then right as they get to him, 
they just pass right through his body. Well, that one nearly 
got me fired. I had to keep the horse and wagon around for 
a second day and — " he wryly imitates the displeasure of the 
studio budget watchers, "—that cost twenty bucks!" 

Then there was the experiment that "virtually got us all 
fired," according to Badham. "In the last sequence, Rene 
Auberjonois was supposed to be in Hell, and yet it [also] 
looked like nineteenth century England. I wanted to have 
some kind of special look to it, so the first thing we did was 
to limit the wardrobe to all black and gray. Then we tested 
some colored filters which we put on the camera itself. We 
decided that the laboratory, in the time that they were given, 
would never get the kind of color effects we wanted, so we 
had to stick them with the color effects — and once we stuck 
'em with it, that was it. And it looked terrific, I have to tell 
you. It just had a wonderful greenish cast to the whole thing 



Barbara Rush in COOL AIR: Superb acting made for 
a second chilling Lovecraftian triumph. 


—we made all their faces green! 

"Well, the studio went crazy when they saw this. They 
said, 'My God, NBC will never go for this shit! This doesn't 
look like a TV show!’ These guys who are old-fashioned, you 
know, real stick-in-the-muds, were running around and hav- 
ing a heart attack, and they told the lab to take all that green 
out. Well, if you know a little bit about the process of color 
in labs, you know that if you take all that out once you put 
a filter on, what you wind up with is a black and white 
print! When they saw that, they got even angrier. But then 
somebody had the presence of mind to take the print over to 
NBC and say, 'What do you think, guys?' And they said, 
'Oh, this is great! This is terrific! Do some more of this stuff!' 
They saw it for the imaginative thing that it was." 

Unfortunately, "Camera Obscura" is one of those epi- 
sodes that suffered the fate of being lengthened for syndica- 
tion. Certain scenes are confusingly repeated out of context, 
and pointless stock footage has been inserted into other 
scenes. Badham is not at all happy with the result. 

"They put in these shots of floating faces, and they kept 
cutting to these things, [which] really stopped the picture 
cold every time they did it," said Badham. "You just kind of 
think, how could people do such a screwy thing? But it hap- 
pens all the time." Nevertheless, even in its syndicated ver- 
sion, "Camera Obscura" is well worth watching. 


MIRRORS AND MESSIAHS 

"They're Tearing Down Tim Riley's Bar" and "The Messiah 
on Mott Street" are two Night Gallery episodes that most 
people consider among Rod Serling's finest work. Both were 
forty-minute segments, filmed by director Don Taylor virtu- 
ally as Serling wrote them, with only minor changes. Both 
were heartfelt character studies laced with fantasy and re- 
demption rather than action and horror, and both were her- 
alded as major events for Night Gallery. 

Contrary to popular misconception, however, they did 
not both receive Emmy nominations. Only "Tim Riley" did. 
(For a discussion of that episode, see our article in the August 
1985 TZ). Perhaps the misconception is due to the fact that 
many people simply think "Messiah" should have been nomi- 
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Bradford Dillman reaches for a different reality in 
PICKMAN’S MODEL. 


nated for an Emmy. Certainly this wonderful story featured 
one of the best casts ever assembled for a Night Gallery— 
Edward G. Robinson, Yaphet Kotto, and Tony Roberts among 
them. 

Surprisingly, Robinson was not Universal's first choice 
for the role of old Abraham Goldman, according to director 
Taylor. Melvyn Douglas was. "But [Douglas] was in Vermont 
and he had gout," remembers Taylor." There were a number 
of other names bandied about at that time, but I remember 
we all settled on Eddie." 

All that was left was to persuade Robinson. "Time was 
getting short," said Taylor, "and Eddie wasn't sure he wanted 
to do it, so I spent a whole afternoon with him, just talking 
about it." 

The most difficult role to cast was that of the grandson. 
"Oh, that was a tough one," said Taylor. "We read a lot of 
kids and we never got exactly what we wanted. He (Ricky 
Powell) was pretty good, [but] I had to spend so much time 
with the kid, I didn't get to Eddie a lot of times, because 
you're on a time schedule." 

Robinson's performance, to Taylor's mind at least, was 
one of many compromises. Where many people find Robin- 
son quite touching and believable in the role, Taylor said: "I 
never got the performance from Eddie that I wanted. There's 
a much more mystical, Jewish, Levitical thing that I didn't 
quite get." This in spite of the fact that Robinson was very 
familiar with the Levitical folklore. "Funnily enough, the best 
technical advisor, I guess you could say, was Eddie Robinson. 
I mean, he really spoke Hebrew, which I think is impossible 
to do." 

Nevertheless, Taylor explained: "He played against that. 
I guess because he'd been spending most of his life not playing 
old Jews, that he involuntarily— I don't think he realized it— 
resisted it. He had been playing gangsters for about fifty 
years— he had that tough, Italian kind of concept that he had 
worked himself into. It took awhile. I was tough on Eddie — I 
was too tough, but that's the only way I could do it." 

Other compromises, said Taylor, had to be made because 
of the nature of the script itself, which he believes was less 
successful than “Tim Riley." 


"In 'Riley,' " Taylor said, "you never transcended reality, 
you just went from one period to another by opening a door, 
but you didn't transcend it. But when you get into 'Mott 
Street' and you transcend out of reality into mysticism, that's 
tough, that's really tough. 'Tim Riley's Bar' was the best of 
Serling. I mean that had nostalgia, it had bite, arid Bill [Win- 
dom] was marvelous in it. I mean, it was like he had found 
his part. So, it went much further than Mott Street,' even 
though we had Eddie in it, you know? The word of mouth on 
Mott Street' never matched the word of mouth on 'Riley.' " 

How did Rod Serling feel about the episode? "Well, he 
knew what had happened," said Taylor. "I think we only had 
one conversation — and we both decided that we hadn't got- 
ten what we wanted. I didn't get what I wanted, and there- 
fore he didn't get what he wanted." 

Taylor is probably more critical of his own episode than 
most people. There is every indication that the script re- 
mained one of Serling's favorites. He thought enough of 
Messiah" to put it into prose and include it in his short story 
collection of Night Gallery 2. And in a letter to Universal 
complaining about the direction Night Gallery was taking in 
its third season, Serling wrote: "Some of our most successful 
shows —Messiah on Mott Street' and 'They're Tearing Down 
Tim Riley's Bar— gave the series some distinction." 

For syndication, "Messiah" has been cut from forty 
minutes to fit into a half-hour time slot. One whole sequence 
—where Mikey asks a street-comer Santa if he is the Messiah 
— has been excised, although the actor who played the Santa 
can still be found in the end credits. The only way now to 
enjoy Serling's original story is to find a copy of the paper- 
back Night Gallery 2. 

Only one other segment aired with Messiah" that night, 
a fifteen-minute story entitled "The Painted Mirror." It was a 
fairly enjoyable little segment— but you would never know it 
from the syndicated version. 

Mirror" is another short segment that Universal had its 
editing elves stretch and distoft into a half-hour. First, ran- 
dom shots of noisy streets and construction sites were intercut 
throughout the first few scenes. Then in an attempt to justify 
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this, sound from that footage was dubbed in — undercutting 
the story’s point that Mrs. Moore, symbolized by her loud 
record player, is destroying Frank Standish's precarious but 
genteel and quiet life. As it is now, Mrs. Moore's music can 
barely be heard above all the cacophony from the stock 
footage. 

Having gained only a few moments with that ploy, the 
editing elves then set to work on the scene between Frank and 
Mrs. Chase where the two old friends admire the beautiful 
world beyond the mirror until the store cat disappears into it 
and then almost immediately reappears, obviously frightened. 
That simple scene was transformed into an interminable 
mishmash of intercut footage of dinosaurs fighting, a cat 
running through grass, and out-of-context shots of the actors, 
all aimlessly repeated again and again. Not only is it nearly 
unwatchable, but what little surprise the ending is supposed 
to have — that there are monsters in that seemingly beautiful 
world — is not just tipped to the viewers, it is pounded home 
with a sledge hammer. 

Night Gallery finished out 1971 with three uneven seg- 
ments. The first to air was "The Different Ones," a Serling 
script with a plot uncomfortably reminiscent of his Twilight 
Zone script "Eye of the Beholder." Having written eighty-nine 
scripts for Twilight Zone and thirty-five for Night Gallery, 
it's not surprising that Serling occasionally found himself re- 
peating themes. In fact, it was one of the reasons Serling had 
brought the original Twilight Zone series to an end. "I felt 
that we were getting tired in our'choice of material," he said 
later, "in our thematic choices. Frequently I found that I was 
writing stuff that was terribly derivative— it was like meeting 
myself coming around the bend." 

It was a feeling he had a few times on Night Gallery, 
too. "I turned in what I thought was a dilly of a script," Ser- 
ling said of one such incident, "and it took the producer to 
point out to me that it was terribly similar to one we had 
done a couple of weeks ago." Nevertheless, Serling liked "The 
Different Ones" and adapted it to a short story for Night 
Gallery 2. And, admittedly, his original is much stronger 
than the version rewritten by others that was actually 
filmed. But it isn't one of Serling's best. 

The syndicated version presents a real irony. Serling's 
original script was for a half hour, but Laird had the script 
cut to about fifteen minutes. Then came syndication time, 
and the Universal editing elves had to expand it back out to 
a half hour. Unfortunately, they could not go back and shoot 
new footage based on Serling’s script. 

As if no one would notice, they spliced footage from the 
movie Fahrenheit 451 onto the beginning and added a voice- 
over announcement that "the flying police have reported that 
aliens have landed." Later on, the same footage is repeated as 
an announcement is made that "the aliens have been identi- 
fied as friendly." (Viewers are supposed to believe that this all 
has something to do with the planet Boreon, but of course it 
is clearly stated in the episode that only radio contact has 
been made with Boreon.) 

Then to buy more time, the elves took whole scenes 
from earlier in the episode, and spliced them in a second 
time. Finally, to round it all out, the elves inserted a seeming- 
ly endless stock footage sequence of buildings and space 

» l ‘s and snippets from the movie Silent Running to repre- 
Victor's voyage to Boreon. 

The second segment to air was "Tell David," about a 
woman who travels forward in time to receive a warning 
from her grown-up son. The future she travels to is a fabu- 
lous time of wonderful gadgets and non-toxic cigarettes — the 
year, 1989. Writer Gerald Sanford, who adapted the short 


story by Penelope Wallace, remembers having a difficult time 
making it futuristic enough for producer Laird. "I remember 
Jack kept saying, 'Make the gadgets more wild.'" 

Director Jeff Corey faced another kind of problem — 
coaxing the performance he wanted out of the star Sandra 
Dee, best known for lightweight parts. "She'd been through a 
divorce with Bobby Darin and all that, and her concentration 
was not that total. But she was a kind soul, and I liked work- 
ing with her. I've never made prejudgments about actors 
because they were categorized." 

He remembers in particular working with her on the 
final scene. By that time, the character is pretty much out of 
her mind and planning to kill herself. "Just before the take, 
I said 'Sandra, during the conversation with your [cousin], 
think of that marvelous thing that's going to happen to you. 
You're going to be dead and rid of all of the angst, all of the 
tension and strain of living. You have this marvelous secret.' 
And she said. Are you serious?' And I said. Absolutely. Just 
exult in this marvelous escape hatch that you yourself de- 
vised.' So, in that last scene she had a kind of a maniacal 
elation." 

The evening closed out with the segment "Logoda's Heads,” 
from a short story by August Derleth. Robert Bloch, the 
famed author of Psycho, wrote the adaptation. "I got a call 
from my agent," he recalled, "who said, 'They'd like you to 
adapt a Night Gallery thing. I said, why not? So, I read the 
story, and I asked them how long they wanted it to run, and 
they said about fifteen minutes. And I sat down and went to 
work. My chief memory of the story is that I tried to stick 
as closely as I possibly could to the original, because I know 
very well from first-hand experience how authors resent hav- 
ing their material drastically changed. About the only touch 
that I added was to invent my own language for the native 
characters. Nobody ever questioned that." 

Bloch had no opinion on the final filmed version be- 
cause he never got around to seeing it. But the segment's 
director, Jeannot Szwarc, comes right to the point in assess- 
ing his own work. "That's the worst one I ever did," he said. 
"I really believe that horror has to be beautiful. I mean, the 
aesthetics have to be on a very high level, and that we defi- 
nitely tried. I mean, we really tried. We didn't succeed all the 
time. 'Logoda's Heads' is not something I'm very proud of— it 
was not a very good show. But we tried." 

In syndication, this is another fifteen-minute episode 
that has been stretched into a half hour, and the editing elves 
got particularly creative. First, they spiked nearly seven minutes 
of footage from a fifties jungle movie onto the beginning of 
the episode. 

Then, in a vain attempt to give this some ultimate mean- 
ing, Tim Matheson was brought in to record a voice-over 
narration, in which he tries to convince viewers this is actual- 
ly footage showing how his brother and his brother's faithful 
female companion are captured by Ixjgoda and killed. No 
matter to these editors that the dress and makeup of the 
'African natives" in the film (most of whom look suspiciously 
like white actors) are completely different from what Night 
Gallery's Engelman had carefully designed. No matter either 
that there was no female companion in the episode origi- 
nally— a dubbed-in line by Matheson more or less takes care 
of that. 

However, if you want to see the episode as originally in- 
tended, just fast-forward through the opening sequence, or, 
barring a VCR, visit your refrigerator until Major Crosby 
and Henley show up at Logoda's camp. After that, aside from 
that one dubbed line, the episode is essentially the same as 
that which was aired on the network. ■ 
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ON 

MOTT STREET 


Broadcast December 15, 1971 
Written by Rod Serling. 

Directed by Don Taylor. 

Abraham Goldman (Edward G. Robinson), Buckman (Yaphet 
Kotto), Dr. Levine (Tony Roberts), Mikey (Ricky Powell), 
Fanatic (Joseph Ruskin), Santa Claus (John J. Fox), Miss 
Moretti (Anne Taylor). 

Good Evening. Of course you're all here by invitation, but 
don't let it disturb you if these paintings per se don't happen 
to be your thing. These are rather special paintings, the kind 
of hangings generally put up with a noose. This painting, for 
example, is of a rather special world, what has become per- 
petuated in the language as the ghetto — that dismal realm of 
pushcarts and poverty, where fropes are stamped down like 
dirty shoes on snow. Death is a commonplace visitor to these 
somber alleys. But, occasionally, someone else visits. Our 
painting is called "The Messiah on Mott Street," and this 
place, should you not already know it, is The Night Gallery. 

Christmas Eve on Mott Street. Dr. Levine stops by one of the 
tenement buildings to see Abraham Goldman, an old family 
friend in failing health who clings stubbornly to life for the 
sake of his orphaned grandson, Mikey. Goldman is deter- 
mined to be there for his beloved Mikey a few more years, 
and not even the Angel of Death will stop him. 

Everything will be all right, he tells first Levine and then 
later Mikey. After all, he has a letter from his brother Sam, 
who claims he will soon repay Goldman a long-owed debt. 
And the Messiah himself will soon come to Mott Street, 
looming big and black against the sky, to smite their enemies 
and turn everything into a garden. 

When Dr. Levine leaves, however, he finds a woman 
from the Bureau of Public Assistance at the door. She in- 
forms him that Sam is actually in an old folks' home, appar- 
ently penniless. The Messiah is his only hope, as Dr. Levine 
wearily observes. 

Goldman, meanwhile, is facing very real visits from the 
Angel of Death. He fights the specter off with the strength of 
his love for his grandson, but it leaves him weaker and in 
more pain. A worried Mikey decides it's up to him to find 
the Messiah. 

At first, he's confused by a street-corner Santa Claus, 
and then frightened by a religious fanatic claiming to be the 
Messiah and condemning his grandfather as a sinner, doomed 
to die. But then, when a tall, kindly black man named Buck- 
man intervenes, sending the fanatic away, Mikey is sure he 
has found his Messiah. After all, Buckman is black and — at 
least from Mikey 's point of view -he looms. He takes Buck- 
man back to the apartment, only to find that Dr. Levine is 
back, because Goldman is near death. 

I-evine says the old man believes that the Angel of Death 
is coming back for him at midnight. If Buckman is the Mes- 
siah, the doctor says, now is the time for a miracle. 


When Goldman drifts off to sleep, Levine feels he has to 
make Mikey see the truth. There's little more that can be 
done for Goldman now, he tells Mikey, and while Buckman 
is a nice guy, Levine says, he is not the Messiah. Mikey re- 
fuses to hear it. 

Suddenly at midnight, the windows and doors bang open 
as a howling gust of wind sweeps through the apartment. 
Mikey runs into his grandfather's room, finding Goldman 
covered by a dark shadow. Levine tries to follow, but Buck- 
man holds him back. The bedroom door closes and the wind 
dies down. Silence. Then Mikey opens the door, and there is 
Goldman, sitting up and smiling, miraculously recovered. 

And Buckman is gone. Mikey remembers only going out 
to find the Messiah, not actually finding him. Levine and 
Goldman both feel perhaps someone might have been there 
— but Levine finally dismisses the possibility. 

Then a knock sounds at the door, and Mikey answers it. 
There is Buckman, who now appears as a postman. No one 
recognizes him. He delivers a special delivery envelope from 
Goldman's brother. It contains a cashier's check for ten thou- 
sand dollars — Sam wasn't as poor as everyone thought. 

Amazed and happy, Levine leaves. Seeing the postman 
outside, he thanks him. Buckman smiles, and says, "Every 
now and then, God remembers the tenements." 


Broadcast December 15, 1971 

Teleplay by Gene Kearney from the short story by Donald 
Wandrei. 

Directed by Gene Kearney. 

Mrs. Moore (Zsa Zsa Gabor), Frank (Arthur O'Connell), 
Mrs. Ellen Chase (Rosemary DeCamp). 

We, all of us, have a kind of fascination for mirrors. There's 
a most appealing mystery to what is on the other side of the 
looking glass, and occasionally we turn into Alice. Our last 
selection in tonight's Gallery: a very special looking glass, 
and it's called "The Painted Mirror." 

Life has taken a bad turn for Frank Standish, the elderly 
owner of a thrift shop. Financially strapped, he's been forced 
into a partnership with Mrs. Moore, a mean-spirited woman 
with an obnoxious little dog and a penchant for loud music 
She has all but taken over, reducing Frank to little more than 
a stock boy in his own store. 

He is pleased, though, by a visit from Mrs. Chase, an 
old friend and customer. A widow, also struggling to get by, 
she has brought a painted-over full-length mirror that for 
years has been stored in her attic. Only reluctantly, Mrs. 
Moore agrees to take it on consignment. 

Later that night, Frank starts to scrape away the paint— 
and discovers a portal to some other world. The next day he 
shows it to his friend Mrs. Chase and they scrape away the 
rest of the paint. They are admiring the strangely beautiful 
world beyond the mirror when the store cat suddenly leaps 
through the mirror and into that world. For a moment, the 
two old friends consider trying to escape their troubles by 
also stepping through -but then the cat streaks back out of 
the mirror, obviously frightened. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Moore has by phone just exercised her 
option to buy Frank out. Trailed by her dog, she comes to the 
back room to evict him. Mrs. Chase sees one way to save her 
friend. She picks up a ball the dog has dropped, and throws 
it through the mirror. The dog follows. Mrs. Moore, oblivi- 
ous to the implications, chases after it and quickly discovers 
that the strange other world contains some monstrous crea- 
tures. Abandoning her search, she rushes back to the mirror/ 
doorway— too late. Frank and Mrs. Chase have hurriedly 
painted over the mirror, closing the doorway again. 

THE 

DIFFERENT 

ONES 

Broadcast December 29, 1971 
Written by Rod Serling. 

Directed by John Meredyth Lucas. 

Paul Koch (Dana Andrews), Official (Monica Lewis), Victor 
Koch (Jon Korkes), Man (Dennis Rucker), Woman (Peggy 
Webber), 2nd Woman (Mary Gregory). 

The name of this place, should you have come in here acci- 
dently out of the rain, is The Night Gallery. We deal in 
paint, pigment, light and shadow, realism, surrealism, im- 
pressionism, and ghost stories. Here's a dandy. It could be a 
gentleman sitting in an electric chair, but it isn't. What it de- 


picts is, in a sense, a method of execution that we humans re- 
serve for other humans who happen to be dissimilar to us. 
You’re about to look under the hood and meet firsthand one 
of “The Different Ones," tonight's first excursion into the 
realm of the unsual. 

Victor Koch, age seventeen anS horribly deformed, lives in a 
future society that shuns him for not being like everyone 
else. Alone in his room, he hears the neighborhood children 
outside taunting him until his father chases them away. It is 
the only thing Paul Koch can seem to do for his son — other 
than that, he doesn't know how to help. 

In desperation, then, the elder Koch turns to the govern- 
ment. But since Victor cannot be helped surgically, and there 
are no suitable institutions available, a government official 
offers only one terrible alternative: put Victor to sleep. Paul 
Koch refuses, and is ready to give up hope, when a new op- 
tion unexpectedly becomes available: an exchange program 
with the newly discovered planet, Boreon. Although there 
has been no visual contact with Boreon, there has been much 
radio contact, and Boreon is in need of immigrants, no re- 
strictions on whom they will take. 

With no other real choice available, Victor agrees to go, 
saying goodbye forever to his father. Upon his arrival at 
Boreon, Victor finally meets one of the planet's inhabitants 
— a very handsome young man who doesn't flinch from Vic- 
tor's appearance. He is leaving his native Boreon to go live 
on Earth. Victor wants to know why. "Look at me," the young 
man says, as if he were very ugly. He walks off, wishing Vic- 
tor good luck. Puzzled, Victor continues on. 

Then another inhabitant of Boreon appears— and she 
looks almost exactly like Victor. She greets him enthusiastic- 
ally. Other similar looking women follow her, giggling and 
whispering about how cute Victor is. 

Now surrounded by the young women, a smiling Victor 
allows himself to be led off. "I feel I belong here," he says. 
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TELL 
□AVID. . . 


Broadcast December 29, 1971 

Teleplay by Gerald Sanford, from the short story by Penelope 
Wallace. 

Directed by Jeff Corey. 

Ann Bolt (Sandra Dee), Tony Bolt/David Blessington (Jared 
Martin), Pat Blessington (Jenny Sullivan), Jane Blessington 
(Jan Shutan), Yvonne (Francoise Ruggieri), Julie (Anne Ran-, 
dall), David Bolt as a child (Chris Patrick), Radio Announcer 
(Jeff Corey). 

Jealousy is what we normally paint green. And jealousy pro- 
vides the springboard of this particular painting. It offers up 
the bottom line of what can happen to human beings when 
trust is wiped out by suspicion. At this point it ceases to be 
just a kind of titillating tale of human comedy. It becomes 


what it is — a horror story. Our painting is called "Tell 
David. . ." 

Ann Bolt, lost in a rainstorm, stops to ask directions at the 
home of David and Pat Blessington, a warm young couple 
who live in a futuristic house, filled with devices and prod- 
ucts Ann's never seen before. Even the pack of cigarettes Pat 
gives her is a strange brand without "tars, nicotine, or toxic 
resins." David— who somewhat resembles Ann's husband- 
gives her directions home and invites her back to visit them. 

When Ann arrives home, she finds it hasn't rained there. 
But she has no time to wonder about this as she is soon in an 
argument with her husband Tony. Ann is very jealous, and is 
sure Tony is having affairs. He assures her that he isn't, and 
finally they make up long enough to go say goodnight to 
their son, also named David. But from a look the maid gives 
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Tony, there may be something to Ann's suspicions after all. 

Ann returns to visit the Blessingtons, and David tells her 
how his mother, too, was consumed by jealousy. On his 
fourth birthday, he says, she killed his father in a jealous 
rage, and then herself. He was raised by a cousin, and given 
their name, Blessington. All he has of his mother now is one 
photograph that she picked out for him. Before Ann leaves, 
he warns her insistently against such jealousy. 

On their son's fourth birthday, Ann is furious with Tony 
for being late. He explains he's just been having a drink with 
his cousin from out of town: Jane Blessington. This is the 
final due that makes Ann understand she has visited the 
future, and that David Blessington is her son trying to warn 
her. The shock causes her to faint. 

She regains consdousness to find Tony's cousin keeping 
watch nearby. Calmly, Ann tells her to take care of David, 
and points out to the puzzled woman the photo she wants 
him to have. But when Tony enters the room, Ann turns 
frantic, and desperately tries to warn him of what will 
happen. 

That night she awakens alone, remembering the futuris- 
tic cigarettes in her purse. Armed with proof, she heads 
downstairs — and catches Tony and the maid kissing. In a 
jealous rage, she shoots Tony. 

Later, in prison, knowing she will soon die by her own 
hand, Ann again asks Jane Blessington to take care of David. 
She is content, for she knows he'll be okay and that he will 
someday forgive her. 


Broadcast December 29, 1971 

Teleplay by Robert Bloch, from the short story by August 
Derleth. 

Directed by Jeannot Szwarc. 


Major Crosby (Patrick Macnee), Logoda (Brock Peters), 
Kyro (Denise Nicholas), Henley (Tim Matheson), Sgt. Imo 
(Albert Popwell), Emba (Zara Cully), Second Askari (Roger 
E. Mosley). 

You probably recognize this quaint figurine — the dead eyes, 
the sewn lips — the kind of thing that usually infects night- 
mares. And that happens to be precisely what it is — a night- 
mare of the first order. Its title, "Logoda's Heads." 

Major Crosby is helping Henley search the African jungle for 
his brother, who disappeared while studying native customs. 
Arriving at an isolated cluster of huts, they find and question 
Logoda, a powerful witch doctor who denies ever having 
seen Henley's brother. 

Then Kyro, a woman from a nearby village, enters the 
hut. Although frightened by Logoda's threat to put a curse 
on her, she says she knew Henley's brother, that he was a 
kind and gentle man, and that he did go to visit Logoda. He 
had hoped to see the witch doctor's collection of shrunken 
heads, said to possess powerful magic 

Kyro runs from the hut when Henley and the major in- 
sist on seeing the grotesque collection. Logoda obliges them. 


and begins a wailing chant that causes the dangling heads to 
sway. He then claims that the heads tell him Henley's brother 
drowned in the river before ever reaching him. Henley doesn't 
believe him, but with no proof to the contrary, Crosby can 
do nothing but tell Logoda he will continue to look around. 

Outside, Kyro pleads with the major to take her back to 
his base. Despite Logoda's objections, he agrees. They arrive 
at the base to the sound of distant drums, which Kyro ascribes 
to Logoda. She refuses to say much about the shrunken 
heads, but asks to have a guard at her door so that the witch 
doctor can't attack her in the night. 

Next morning, Kyro emerges from her room unharmed, 
having slept well, she says, once the drums stopped around 
midnight. Just then, word arrives that Logoda is dead. When 
they go to investigate, Crosby and Henley find his body 
ripped to shreds in his own hut, as if by a wild animal. 

No, says Kyro, not by an animal. She knew that Ixsgoda 
had killed Henley's brother, but she had no proof to bring to 
the authorities. So she avenged him in her own way. Logoda 
could make the shrunken heads speak. . .but she can make 
them kill. 

And on close inspection, there are bits of flesh in the 
teeth of the shrunken heads. ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 

It was all irrelevant anyway. If the 
man's voice didn't answer any more — 
and it hadn't in a week— what differ- 
ence did it make? Palmer might be con- 
vinced that presently the voice would 
speak to him again because it needed 
to, but he was certainly not— 

Millman caught his breath, jerking 
back against the headboard as the tele- 
phone began to ring. His gaze jumped 
to the clock. It was three. 

He let the ringing go on for thirty 
seconds before mentally picking up the 
handset and saying, "Yes?" 

"We're very displeased with you” 
the man's voice said; Millman tensed at 
the tone of it. "You were asked not to 
say anything about the project, weren't 
you?" 

Millman swallowed nervously. 

"Weren't you?" the man's voice 
snapped. 

"Yes, but—" 

"You were told it was a matter of 
national security," the man's voice cut 
him off. "Yet still you told your therapist." 

Millman couldn't seem to fill his 
lungs with air. He made a wheezing 
sound. "How do you know?" he asked, 
his voice frail and breathless. 

"Figure it out," the man's voice 
said. "If we can hear your voice when 
you speak to us ... ." 

He didn't finish. Millman shud- 
dered. Every word? he thought in dis- 
may. Every single word I say? 

He struggled to resist. "You know 
what he told me then," he said. "You 
know what he thinks you are." 

"Sure" the man's voice answered 
scornfully. "I'm not Agent 25409-J. I'm 
not William J. Lonsdale. I'm not mar- 
ried with three children. I don't work 
for the C.I.A. I'm your goddamn sub- 
conscious mind. Jesus, Millman. What 
the hell's the matter with you?" 

Millman had no answer. He lay 
immobile, staring up into the darkness. 
He thought he heard the breathing of 
the man on the other end of the line. 

'All right, listen to me," the man's 
voice said then. "We're going to try to 
cut you off the circuit. We have been 
trying for a week now; that's why we 
haven’t spoken to you. I'll put it on pri- 
ority now that you've blabbed to your 
therapist about us. Jesus, Millman!" 

Millman heard the sound of a hand- 
set being set down. 

Hard. 

n ut don't you see?" Palmer said 

m with a smile. "Your subcon- 
scious mind was reacting angrily 
to having its ruse exposed. A step 
forward, David." 


“V 

Xou fool!” the man’s 
voice said in Millman’s 
head. “You just can’t 
leave well enough alone, 
can you? Just can’t let 
me do this my own way. 

No! Not you!” 



"He said he was going to cut me 
off the circuit." 

Dr. Palmer shook his head, still 
smiling. "He won't cut you off," he said. 
"He has things to say." 

"What if I don't want to listen to 
him anymore?" Millman said. 

"David," Dr. Palmer said. “David. 
Consider. You're being given an invalu- 
able opportunity: to engage in dialogue 
with your own subconscious mind." 

"What if the voice keeps picking 
on me?" Millman asked. 

The therapist's gesture was casual. 
"Hang up on him," he said. 

W HEN THE TELEPHONE BEGAN TO RING 
in his head, Millman was loathe 
to answer it. The resonating jan- 
gle of the bell set his teeth on edge. Even 
so, it was preferable to the man's poten- 
tially abusive voice. 

He remained immobile on the bed, 
a flinching expression on his face. 
Could he hang up on the man? 
Further, could he snatch up the in- 
visible handset after the connection had 
been broken, making it impossible for 
the man to call him anymore? He imag- 
ined hearing a dial tone in his head, 
then an operator's voice, breaking in to 
tell him he should hang up if he wanted 
to make a call. 

Millman scowled. Now he reaily 
was beginning to think like a man who 
was losing his mind. 

Abruptly, he picked up the imagi- 
nary handset and said, "Hello." 

"Thank you for answering," the 
man's voice said. 

Millman tightened. Now what? he 


thought. 

"I apologize for speaking out of 
turn during our last conversation," the 
man's voice said. "It was uncalled for." 

"Yes, it was!' Millman said impul- 
sively. 

"I'm sorry" the man replied. Before 
Millman could respond, he continued. 
"Listen," he said, "I'm going to level with 
you." 

Millman's eyes narrowed. Now 
what? he wondered. 

"This government project thing," 
the voice went on. "It's all a lie." 

Without thinking, Millman drew 
his left hand near his face to stare at it 
as though he actually held a handset in 
his grip. 

"There's no such thing," the man 
confessed. "Your Dr. Palmer was correct. 
It doesn't make sense. Microsopic tele- 
phones implanted secretly in people's 
brains? I can't believe you bought it." 

Millman made a sound of splutter- 
ing exasperation. 

"I'll tell you what it is," the man's 
voice said. "I won't give you my name 
because I'm afraid you might report me 
to the police. They'd lock me up and 
throw the key away if they found out 
what I'm doing;." 

"What are you talking about now?" 
Millman demanded furiously. 

"I'm an inventor," the man's voice 
said. "I've developed an apparatus which 
radiates short-wave energy that pene- 
trates the mind of anyone the beamer is 
directed at, enabling two-way conver- 
sation with them. You're the first." 

Millman couldn't tell if he felt hor- 
rified or enraged. The clashing emotions 
kept him speechless. 

"I know this is as hard to believe as 
the government project idea," the man's 
voice continued. "The government would 
love to get their hands on this, I guar- 
antee you. I'd destroy it first though. It 
gives me the creeps thinking what our 
government would do with this device. 
I'd never—" 

Millman broke in fiercely. "Why are 
you doing this to me?" he demanded. 

As I said," the man's voice answered 
patiently, "I chose you as my first sub- 
ject. I didn't have the nerve to tell you 
what was really going on so I made up 
the story about a government project 
when all the time—" 

It all burst out explosively from 
Millman. "Bullshit!" he snarled. "I don't 
believe this story any more than I be- 
lieve the other! You're no inventor! My 
therapist's been right all the time! 
You're my own—" 

You fool!" the man's voice cut him 
off. "You goddamned fool!" 
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Millman tried to answer but the 
words choked in his throat. 

"You just can't leave well enough 
alone, can you?" the mans voice criti- 
cized him. "Just can't let me do this my 
own way. No! Not you! You're too god- 
damned smart for that!" 

The animal-like sound the man made 
drowned out Millman's faint reply. "Well, 
you're not smart! Not at all!" the man's 
voice cried. "You're dumb!" You always 
have been dumb! A dumb boy and a 
stupid man! Davie, you're an idiot!" 

Millman lurched in shock as the 
handset crashed down in his head. 

He lay in silence, struggling for 
breath. 

He knew the voice. 

r. Palmer gazed at him without 
a word. 

Millman drew in a laboring 
breath. "I have to tell you something 
about my family," he said. "Something I 
never told you before." 

"Yes?" asked Dr. Palmer. 

"My mother suffered from dissoci- 
ated consciousness," Millman said. "I 
mean, she was psychic I won't go into 
details but she proved it many times." 

"Yes?" Dr. Palmer's tone was still 
noncommittal. 

"I think 1 inherited her ability," 
Millman told him. 

The therapist had difficulty repress- 
ing a look of aggravation. "You're sug- 
gesting—" he began. 

"I’m telling ," Millman broke in ir- 
ritably. "You were right. It's not a secret 
government project and it's certainly 
not what the man's voice told me last 
night." 

"Instead—" Dr. Palmer prodded. 

"It's my father," Millman answered. 

The therapist didn't reply. He rubbed 
his lowered eyelids with the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand. Millman felt 
a tightening of resentment in his body. 

Dr. Palmer opened his eyes. "You 
believe that he's communicating with 
you from 'the other side' as it were?" he 
asked. 

Millman nodded, features harden- 
ing. "I do." 

The therapist sighed. 

"Very well," he said. "Let's talk 
about it." 

T he instant the telephone rang 
in his head, Millman snatched 
up the imagined handset. "I'm 
here," he said. 

"That was prompt," the man's voice 
replied. 

"I know who you are," Millman told 
him. 


"You do." Millman had a fleeting 
impression of his father's face, a smile 
of faint amusement on it. 

"Yes, I do," Millman answered. 
"Father." 

The man chuckled. "So you've caught 
me," he said. 

Millman was unable to control a 
throat-catching sob. “Why are you do- 
ing this?' he asked. 

"Why 7' the voice responded incred- 
ulously. "Why do I want to speak to my 
only begotten son? You ask such a ques- 
tion, Davie? Is it so difficult to com- 
prehend?" 

Millman was crying now. Tears ran 
off the sides of his face, soaking into 
the pillow case. "Pop," he murmured. 

"I want you to listen to me now," 
his father's voice continued. 

Millman's chest hitched as he 
sobbed. 

'Are you listening?" his father's 
voice inquired. 

"Yes." Millman rubbed the trembling 
fingertips of his right hand over his 
eyes. 

"The reason I'm calling you," his 
father's voice went on, "is that I feel 
you should be cognizant of certain 
things." 

"What things?" Millman asked. 

"You don't know?" his father's voice 


responded. 

"No," Millman sniffled, rubbing a 
finger underneath his dripping nostrils. 

His father's sigh was deep. "I'll have 
to tell you then," he said. 

Millman waited. 

"You're a loser," his father's voice 
told him. 

“What 7' asked Millman. 

"I have to explain?" said his 
father's voice. " You leave me nothing? 
All right; I'll lay it on the line then. You 
married a bitch. You let her bleed you 
dry in every way. You let her poison 
the minds of your two sons against 
you. You let her divorce proceeding 
take you to the cleaners. You let her rip 
away your manhood. 

"On top of that, you're a loser at 
your job. You let that moron boss of 
yours kick you around like a ball. You 
scrape to him and let him treat you like 
a piece of dog shit. Dog shit, Davie! 
Don't bother to deny! You know it's true! 
You're a loser in every department of 
life and you know it!" 

Millman felt as though paralysis 
had gripped him, body and mind. 

"Can you deny a single word I've 
spoken 7' his father's voice challenged. 

Millman sobbed. "Pop," he mur- 
mured pleadingly. 

"Don't Pop me, you goddamn los- 
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er!" his father's voice lashed back. "I'm 
ashamed to call you my sonl Than^ 
God I'm dead and don't have to see you 
getting kicked around day after day!" 

Millman cried out, agonized. "Pop, 
don't!" 

D r. Palmer rose from his chair 
and walked to the window. He 
had never done that before and 
Millman watched him uneasily, dabbing 
at his reddened eyes with a tear-clotted 
handkerchief. The therapist stood with 
his back to Millman, looking out at the 
street. 

After a while, he returned to his 
chair and sat down with a tired grunt. 
He gazed at Millman silently. What 
kind of gaze was it? Millman won- 
dered. Compassionate? 

Or fed up? 

"I don't do this ordinarily," Dr. 
Palmer began. "You know my method: 
to let you find the answers yourself. 
However—" 

He exhaled heavily and clasped his 
hands beneath his chin. "I „ feel as 
though I simply can't allow this to pro- 
ceed the way it's going," he continued. "I 
have to say something to you. I have to 
say—" he winced ‘‘—enough, David." 
Millman stared at the therapist. 

"1 do not believe — any more than I 
believe it was a secret government proj- 
ect or an isolated inventor — that your 
father is communicating with you from 
beyond the grave. 1 believe, as 1 have 
from the start, that your subconscious 
mind has, somehow, found a way to 
speak to you audibly. Trying to estab- 
lish some kind of resolution to your 
mental problems." 

"But it's his voice" Millman in- 
sisted. 

"David," Dr.- Palmer's voice was 
firm now. "You believed it was the 
voice of Secret Agent 25409-J. You then 
believed, albeit briefly, that it was the 
voice of some inventor. Can't you see 
that this subconscious voice of yours 
can make itself sound like anyone it 
chooses?" 

David felt helpless. He knew he 
couldn't bear any more of the abuse his 
father's voice had heaped on him. At 
the same time, he felt sick about the 
possibility of losing touch with his 
father. 

"What should 1 do?" he asked in a 
feeble voice. 

"Confront it',' Dr. Palmer urged. 
"Stop just listening and suffering and 
talk back. Start retaliating. Demand 
answers; explanations. Speak up for 
yourself. It's your subconscious, David. 
Hear it out but don't permit it to harass 


\jonfront it ” Dr. 
Palmer urged. “Stop 
just listening and 
suffering and talk back. 
Start retaliating. 
Demand answers; 
explanations. Speak up 
for yourself, David.” 



you mercilessly. Take control." 

Millman felt exhausted. "If only I 
could sleep," he murmured. 

"That I can give you something 
for," the therapist said. 

H e couldn't confront the voice 
that night. He did as Dr. Palmer 
prescribed and took two capsules, 
sleeping deeply and without remem- 
brance. If the telephone rang in his 
head, he didn't hear it. 

It relaxed him enough to enjoy a 
good night's rest. At work the following 
day, he even found Mr. Fitch endurable. 
Once, he almost spoke back to him but 
managed to repress the impulse. There 
was no point in losing his job on top of 
everything else. 

During the evening, Millman 
thought about Elaine and the boys. 

Had the voice — whoever it be- 
longed to — spoken the truth? Was 
Elaine a bitch who'd poisoned the 
minds of his sons against him? Was that 
why their behavior, when they saw 
him, was so remote? He'd told himself 
it was because they got together so in- 
frequently; that he was virtually a 
stranger to them. 

What if it was more than that? 

It was true that the divorce settle- 
ment had left him very little. Still, it 
had been his choice. He didn't have to 
give her so much. 

Thinking of it all made Millman 
tense and edgy, ready to confront the 
voice. 

At three a.m., when the ringing in 
his head began, he grabbed the unseen 


handset and yanked it to his head. "I'm 
here," he said. 

"Are you, Davie?" his father's voice 
responded scornfully. 

"You can cut it out now," Millman 
answered. 

"Cut what out, little boy?" his 
father's voice inquired mockingly. 

Millman braced himself. It took all 
the will he had to resist that voice 
which had intimidated him throughout 
his childhood and adolescence. 

"You're not my father," he said. 

Silence. 

Then his father's voice said, "I'm 
not?" 

"No, youre not," Millman said, 
trying to keep his voice strong. 

"Who am I then?" his father's voice 
asked. "The King of Siam?" 

Millman shuddered with uncertain 
anger. "1 don't know," he admitted. "I 
only know you're not my father." 

"You're a stupid boy," his father's 
voice responded. “You've always been a 
stupid boy." 

"I defy you!" Millman cut him off. 
"You're not my father!" 

"Who am I then?" the voice 
demanded. 

"Me!" cried Millman. "My sub- 
conscious mind!" 

"Your subconscious mind?" The 
voice broke into sudden laughter; total- 
ly insane, the laughter of a maniac 

"Stop it," Millman said. 

The laughing continued, uncon- 
trolled, deranged. Millman visualized a 
face behind it— white and twisted, star- 
ing, wild-eyed. 

"Stop it," he ordered. 

The laughter rose in pitch and vol- 
ume. It began to echo in his head. 

He had to mentally slam down the 
handset three times before the laughter 
cut off. 

His hands almost vibrating they 
shook so badly, he washed down a pair 
of capsules. 

When the telephone began to ring 
inside his head again, he tried to ignore 
it, waiting tensely for the drug to lower 
him into a heavy, deafened sleep. 

T he tiny, black-haired woman 
opened the door to her apart- 
ment and looked at Millman 
questioningly. She didn't look as old as 
he knew her to be. 

"I spoke to you on the telephone 
this afternoon," he said. "I'm Myra 
Millman's son." 

'Ah, yes." Mrs. Danning's false 
teeth showed in a smile as she stepped 
back to admit him. 

There was a smell of burning in- 
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cense in the dimly lit living room. 
Millman noticed crosses and religious 
paintings on the walls while he moved 
to the chair the tiny woman pointed at. 
He sat down, hoping that he wasn't 
making a mistake. Momentarily, he im- 
agined Dr. Palmer's reaction to this. 
The idea made his throat feel dry. 

Mrs. Danning perched on a chair 
across from him and asked him to re- 
peat his story. 

Millman told her everything from 
its beginning to the manic laughter. 
Mrs. Danning nodded when he spoke 
about the laughter. "That may well pro- 
vide the clue," she declared. He won- 
dered what she meant by that. 

He watched in anxious silence as 
she closed her eyes and began to draw 
in deep, laboring breaths, both hands 
on her lap, palms facing upward. 

Several minutes later, her features 
hardened with a look of disdain. "So," 
she said. "Now you see a psychic." Mrs. 
Danning bared her teeth so much that 
Millman saw her pale gums. "You just 
won't listen, will you?" she said. "You 
have to keep investigating. Asshole!" 

Millman twitched on his chair, 
eyes fixed on the psychic. She had be- 
gun to rock back and forth, a humming 
in her throat. "Oh, yes," she said after a 
while. "Oh, yes." She repeated the 
words so many times that Millman lost 
count of them. 

After ten minutes, she opened her 
eyes and looked at Millman. He began 
to speak but she raised her right hand 
to prevent it. He waited as she picked 
up a glass of water from the table be- 
side her chair and gulped down every 
drop of it. She sighed. 

"1 think we have it now," she said. 

or God's sake, David!" Dr. 

Palmer cried. Millman had 
* never heard such disapproval 
in the therapist's voice. 

"I wasn't going to come back," he 
said defensively. "Wasn't going to tell 
you. But I thought you might be sym- 
pathetic" 

"To what this woman told you?" 
Dr. Palmer asked, appalled. "That 
you're being possessed by some — 
some—?" He gestured angrily. 

" Earthbound spirit," Millman said, 
willfully. "A disincarnate soul held pris- 
oner by the magnetism of the living, 
doing everything he can to—" 

"David, David." Dr. Palmer looked 
exasperated and despairing at the same 
time. "We're losing ground. Every time 
we get together, we seem to fall back a 
little more." 

"The spirit is not at peace." 


Millman's voice was stubbornly insis- 
tent. "It wants to experience life again. 
So it invades my mind—" 

"David — !" the therapist cut him 
off. "Please!" 

Millman pushed up from his chair. 
"Oh, what's the use?" he muttered. 

"Sit down," Dr. Palmer told him. 
Millman stood before the chair, unable 
to decide. 

"Please sit down," the therapist re- 
quested quietly. 

Millman didn't move at first. Then 
he sat back down, a look of sullen ac- 
cusation on his face. "I don't think you 
appreciate—" he began. 

"I appreciate that you are going 
through one hell of an ordeal," Dr. 
Palmer broke in. 

"But you don't believe a word I've 
said." 

"David, use your head," the ther- 
apist replied. " Did you really think I 
would?" 

Millman blew out tired breath. 

"I suppose not," he conceded. 

H e had never in his life felt so 
divided in his mind — so torn 
between desire and dread. 

On the one hand, he wanted the 
telephone to ring in his head so he 


could resolve this madness. 

On the other hand, he was terror- 
stricken by what might happen if he an- 
swered it. 

Easy enough for Palmer to repeat 
his conviction that it was his subcon- 
scious mind. 

What if he was wrong? 

Millman was thinking that for 
what might well have been the hun- 
dredth time when the telephone began 
to ring in his head. 

He drew in a long, slow, chest- 
expanding breath of air, then let it out 
until his lungs felt empty. All right, he 
told himself. 

The time had come. 

He saw the handset in his mind. 
Saw his left hand pick it up. Almost felt 
the earpiece press against his head. 
"Yes," he said aloud. 

"This is your father," the voice 
replied. 

Millman answered, "No." 

"What did you say?" The image of 
his father's face appeared in Millman's 
mind: thin-lipped, critical. 

“You're not my father," he said. 

"Who am I then?" 

"I don't know," Millman answered 
desolately. "I just know you're not my 
father." Amazingly, he did know it 
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now. 

"You're right," the man's voice told 

him. 

Millman started. Was this the be- 
ginning of some new ploy? he won- 
dered. "Who are you then?" he 
demanded. 

"This is a secret government proj- 
ect and I'm Agent 25409-J — " the man's 
voice started. 

"Stop it." Millman said through 
clenched teeth. "Don't start that again. I 
won't have it." 

"I'm an inventor" said the voice. 
"I've created a device that—" 

"Stop it," Millman cut him off. 

"Right," the man's voice said. "This 
is your father." 

"Stop it, damn it!" Millman cried. 

"Correct," the man's voice said. "I'm 
an earthbound spirit possessing you." 

"God damn it, that's enough!" 
Millman shouted. He felt his heartbeat 
pound. 

"Rightf the man's voice said. "This 
is Krol. I'm speaking to you from the 
planet Mars." 

"I'm hanging up," Millman said. 

He imagined doing it. 

"You can't hang up," the voice in- 
formed him. "It's too late for that." 

Millman stiffened. "Yes, I can," he 
said. He tried again to put the handset 
down. 

"I'm telling you," the voice said 
coldly. "You can't do it anymore." 

Millman made a frightened sound 
and tried again. 

"You should be frightened," said 
the voice. "I'm going to kill you now." 

Millman's body spasmed with a 
shudder. He slammed the handset 
down on its invisible cradle. 

"I'm going to kill you now," the 
voice repeated. .. 

"Get away from me," said Millman. 

"Not so." The man's voice was one 
of cruel amusement. "You're mine now, 
little porker. Don't you know who this 
really is?" 

"Get away from me." Millman's 
voice was trembling now. 

'All right. I'll tell you who I am," 
the man's voice said. "I have many 
names. One of them is Prince of Liars. 
Isn't that a gas?" 

Millman shook his head, teeth grit- 
ted hard. Again and again, he slammed 
down the unseen handset. 

"You're wasting time, little porker," 
said the man's voice. "I'm in charge 
now. Want to hear some other names? 
Lord of Vermin. Prince of Sinners. Ser- 
pent. Goat. Old Nick. Old Davy! Isn't 
that a gas?!" 

"Get away from me!" cried Mill- 


“V 

-Lou can’t hang up,” 
the voice informed him. 
“It’s too late for that.” 

Millman stiffened. 
“Yes, I can,” he said. He 
tried to put the handset 
down. 



man. "I won't listen to you anymore!" 

"Yes you will!" the voice cried 
back. "You're mine now and I'm going 
to kill you!" The maniacal laughter be- 
gan again. 

Millman reached for the vial of 
capsules. 

"That won't do you any good," the 
man's voice told him gleefully. "You 
can't escape me now." 

Millman didn't try to answer. Shak- 
ing uncontrollably, he picked the cap 
off, shaking two capsules onto his palm. 

"Two?" the man's voice asked. "Not 
half enough, old man. You'll never get 
away from me. You're mine. I'm going 
to kill you dead." 

The laughter started in again, 
booming in some cavern in his mind. 

Millman washed a pair of capsules 
down his throat, water spilling across 
his chin. 

"Not half enough!" the man's voice 
cried, exultantly. He continued laughing 
with demented joy. 

Millman pressed another capsule in 
his mouth, another, washed them down. 

"Not half enough!" the man's voice 
yelled at him. "You've let me in too 
long!" 

Millman's palsied hand shoved cap- 
sules in his mouth. He washed them 
down. The glass was empty now. He 
gulped down capsules dry, his face a 
mask of terror. 


"Secret government project!" 
howled the voice. "Inventor! Father! 
Earthbound spirit! Krol from Mars! 
The Devil! Take another capsule, 
David!" 

Millman lay on his right side on 
the bed, legs drawn up, twitching. God, 
please take me out of here! he kept beg- 
ging, sobbing helplessly. 

"Your wish is my command," the 
voice said finally. 


I NSIDE HIS HEAD, THE TELEPHONE BE- 
gan to ring. 

He lay in his bed, hands 
clasped behind his head, grinning at the 
sound. 

Then he chuckled, picking up the 
handset in his mind. "Ye-es," he said 
musically. 

"Please," the man's voice said. 
"Please?" he said as though he 
didn't understand. "Please what7" 
“Please let me back." 

"Oh, no," he chided. 'After all the 
trouble I went to? Keeping you so oc- 
cupied you never dreamed what was 
coming? After all that work, you want 
me to let you back?" 

His face became a mask of feral 
animosity. 

"Never, asshole," he said. "You are 
out of here for good." 

"No!" the man's voice cried. 

He snickered. "Gotta go now, 
babe," he said. 

He put the handset down, giggling 
as he visualized the look of shock on 
Davie's face. The little shit would try 
again of course, he knew. 

While he waited for the ringing to 
begin, he made his plans for tomorrow. 

First, a call to Elaine. Not another 
fucking nickel, bitch. And tell that pair 
of cretins you dropped not to bother 
me again. 

As for Fitch — his eyes lit up — what 
sheer delight it was going to be to 
smash that ugly bastard in the mouth 
and stalk out on that nowhere job. 

Then off to enjoy himself. Travel. 
Women. Fun. Women. 

He'd worry about money when he 
ran out of it. 

As for Palmer— he laughed aloud — 
the clever son of a bitch had it right all 
the time. 

Now let him try to collect his bill! 
He was cackling at the idea when 
the telephone began to ring in his head. 

With a hissing smirk, he reached 
into his mind and yanked out all the 
wires. The ringing stopped abruptly. 
There, he thought. 

He wouldn't need that line any 
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ACT ONE 

FADE ON: 

1. STANDARD ROAD OPENING 

With vehicle smashing into letters, propulsion into starry 
night then PAN DOWN TO OPENING SHOT OF PLAY. 

2. INTERIOR CAVERNOUS ROOM DAY OR NIGHT 
This is a vast, unadorned room, so large that it is surrounded 
not by walls, but by shadows; covered not by a ceiling, but 
by a darker region that eventually leads to a ceiling too high 
to be seen. Focal in the room is a large, rectangular table. 
Seated at it is a uniformed figure of a man, white-haired, 
very erect, of military posture and bearing. To his left and 
right are other similarly uniformed men and around the 
room in certain given areas are groups of men in shadow, 
suggesting a vast attendance of beings whose numbers can 
only be intimated and never shown. The Chancellor, who is 
the central uniformed man, looks up from a prepared sheaf 
of notes. 

CHANCELLOR 

Wordsworth, Romney. Obsolescence. 

SUBALTERN 
(at his left) 

He's waiting. Chancellor. 


CHANCELLOR 
Order him in! 

3. THE CAMERA PANS AWAY 

From this single, spotlit area, through the cavernous room, 
past the shadows that now murmur expectantly, to a single 
door at the opposite end of the room. A dim light shines 
over this door and an attendant guard takes the cue from the 
table, opens the door. 

GUARD 

Wordsworth. Obsolescence. 

4. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE DOOR 

As Wordsworth slowly appears, walking through it into the 
room. Behind him we see the detention room from which 
he's come. In it are a minister and other shabbily dressed 
men and women. Wordsworth is a thin, almost emaciated 
man, dressed in worn, ill-fitting clothes, a threadbare shift 
and the remnant of a tie, knotted like some misshapen fist at 
his thin throat, a nervous hand plucks at his trouser seams as 
he walks slowly into the room. 

SERLING'S VOICE 
(over Wordsworth's entrance) 

You walk this room at your own risk be- 
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cause it leads to the future. Not a future 
that will be. . .but one that might be. 

WHIP PAN over to Serling standing in the center of the 
room. 

SERLING 

This is not a new world— it is simply an 
extension of what began in the old one. It 
has patterned itself after every dictator 
who has ever planted the ripping imprint 
of a boot on the pages of history since the 
beginning of time. It has refinements. . . 
technological advances. . .and a more so- 
phisticated approach to the destruction of 
human freedom. But like every one of the 
super-states that preceded it— it has one 
iron rule: logic is an enemy and truth is a 
menace. 

5. MOVING SHOT WITH WORDSWORTH 
As he starts to walk the length of the room. His eyes, but not 
his head, move left and right as the whisperings go on on 
either side of him. He is like some water-laden leaf, propelled 
by unspecific wind at his sides and back ... as if he were be- 
ing forced to cross this space by the murmurings that sur- 
round him. He reaches a point a few feet from the table. A 
guard close by holds up his hqpd, motioning him to stop, 
and when he does stop, another spotlight goes on, illuminat- 
ing him. He blinks at this for a moment, but gradually be- 
comes accustomed to it. 

SERLING'S VOICE 

This is Mr. Romney Wordsworth in his 
last forty-eight hours on earth. He is a citi- 
zen of the State, but will soon have to be 
eliminated because he is built out of flesh 
and because he has a mind. Mr. Romney 
Wordsworth. . .who will draw his last 
breaths. . .in the Twilight Zone. 

FADE TO BLACK: 


OPENING BILLBOARD 
FIRST COMMERCIAL 

FADE ON: 

6. INTERIOR ROOM NIGHT 

ANGLE SHOT LOOKING DOWN ON THE SCENE 
As Wordsworth, in the spotlight, looks up and faces the 
Chancellor and the other uniformed men who survey him. 
The Chancellor looks at the sheaf of papers, then at him. 
The look is emotionless, dispassionate, and actually a little 
disinterested. This is a job, a not particularly exciting job, 
and it simply has to be done without frills, without com- 
ment, without reflection, aind certainly without complexities. 
He looks up. 

CHANCELLOR 

Wordsworth, Romney. Field investigation 
finding — obsolescence. 

(he takes a deep breath, taps 
on the table in a 
matter-of-fact fashion) 

You know why you're here, Mr. Words- 
worth? 

WORDSWORTH 
(nods, in a very low voice) 

Yes, sir. 



CHANCELLOR 

I'd ask you to speak up, if you will. 
WORDSWORTH 
(much louder) 

Yes, sir, I know why I'm here. 

CHANCELLOR 

You've been under investigation, Mr. Words- 
worth, for the mandatory period of one 
year and eleven months. 'You're found to 
be obsolete. The purpose of this hearing is 
to make a finding in the matter and sen- 
tence accordingly. 

(he looks up) 

You understand that? 

WORDSWORTH 

(nods) 

Yes, sir. I understand that. 


7. CLOSER SHOT THE CHANCELLOR 

He browses through the papers in front of him, not looking 

up as he speaks. 

CHANCELLOR 

Your occupation, Mr. Wordsworth? 

WORDSWORTH 
A librarian, sir. 

CHANCELLOR 
(looks up surprised) 

A what? 


8. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

A librarian, sir. 


9. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 
Who turns to the subaltern on his left. 

CHANCELLOR 

(sotto) 

Has this man had counsel? 

SUBALTERN 
Yes, sir. He has. 

CHANCELLOR 

Are you sure he knows his rights? 
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SUBALTERN 

He's been given orientation, sir. 

CFL\NCELLOR 
(surprised, turns to 
Wordsworth) 

I'm told that you've had counsel and been 
given orientation, Mr. Wordsworth. But 
I’m still not sure in my own mind that you 
understand the purpose of this hearing. 

(he leans forward) 

The field investigators in your sector have 
classified you as obsolete. This finding 
carries with it serious implications. Do 
you understand, Mr. Wordsworth? Now, I 
ask you again— your occupation. 

He leans back expectantly. 

10. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

Who looks up and for the first time we see the first subtle 
suggestion of challenge and will. 

WORDSWORTH 

I am a librarian. That's my occupation . . . 
my profession. If you people choose to call 
that obsolete — 

11. ANGLE SHOT 

LOOKING DOWN ON THE WHOLE SCENE 
SUBALTERN 

(turning to the Chancellor) 

Request clarification of the term. 

There's a general nodding of agreement amongst the 
uniformed men. 

CHANCELLOR 
(taking his cue) 

The term, Mr. Wordsworth— “you people." 

You make reference to the State? 

WORDSWORTH 
I make reference to the State. 

CHANCELLOR 

And you persist in declaring your occupa- 
tion as being that of a librarian. Is that 
correct? 

WORDSWORTH 
That is correct, sir. 

CHANCELLOR 

A librarian. Having to do with . . . books. 

He spits out the last word as if it were an epithet. 
WORDSWORTH 
(smiles wanly) 

Yes, sir. Books. 

12. LONG SHOT 

LOOKING AROUND THE CAVERNOUS ROOM 
As the shadowy figures on either side stir and again there's 
the sound of a mass murmuring. 

13. BACK TO SCENE 

CH/iNCELLOR 

Since there are no more books, Mr. Words- 
worth, there is scant need for libraries. 

(he leans forward again) 

And, of course, it follows then that there 
is little call for the services of a librarian. 

(he purses his lips, taps his 
fingertips together) 


Case in point— a minister. He would tell 
us that his function is that of preaching 
the word of God. 

(he shrugs in dismissal) 

And, of course, since the State has proven 
that there is no God — that would make the 
function of a minister somewhat academic 
as well. 

14. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE ROOM 

As murmuring, like the wind, rises. The CAMERA PANS 
BACK over to the table where the uniformed men nod in 
agreement. 

15. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

His head goes down. His fingers clench and unclench. Then 
he looks up. 

WORDSWORTH 
There is a God. 


CUT TO: 

16-17. SERIES OF REACTION SHOTS OF THE 
UNIFORMED MEN 

Wind up on a CLOSE SHOT of the CHANCELLOR. He leans 
forward, his lips trembling. His right hand clenches into a 
fist. This he brings down resoundingly on the table top. 
CHANCELLOR 

You're in error, Mr. Wordsworth! There is 
no God. The State has proven that there is 
no God. 

18. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

As he throws his head back and shouts. 

WORDSWORTH 

You cannot erase God with an edict! 

19-21. SERIES OF SHOTS BACK AND FORTH BETWEEN 
WORDSWORTH AND THE CHANCELLOR 
As they square off, the Chancellor with a quivering, fury- 
ridden shout; Wordsworth much quieter, but the words 
somehow seeming loud because they are delivered with fer- 
vor and unshakable faith. 

CHANCELLOR 

You are obsolete, Mr. Wordsworth — 
WORDSWORTH 
A lie! No man is obsolete— 

CHANCELLOR 

You have no function, Mr. Wordsworth. 

You are an anachronism. You're a ghost 
from another time — 

WORDSWORTH 

I'm nothing more than a reminder to you 
that you can't destroy the printed word by 
burning pages — 

CHANCELLOR 

You're a bug, Mr. Wordsworth. A crawling 
insect. An ugly, misformed little creature 
who has no purpose here. No meaning. 

WORDSWORTH 
I am a human being— 

CHANCELLOR 
(on his feet) 

A human being, Mr. Wordsworth? Is this 
what you lay claim to? You're a librarian. 
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Mr. Wordsworth. You're a dealer in books 
and two -cent fines and pamphlets and 
closed stacks and the musty insides of a 
language factory that spews out meaning- 
less words on an assembly line. Words, 

Mr. Wordsworth, that have no substance 
and no dimension. Like air. Like the wind. 

Like a vacuum that you make believe has 
an existence by scribbling index numbers 
on little cards — 

WORDSWORTH 
(taking a step toward him) 

I don't care. I tell you I don't care. I'm a 
human being. I exist. And if I speak one 
thought aloud, that thought lives even 
after I'm shoveled into a grave. 

CHANCELLOR 
(slamming his fist down on 
the table) 

Delusions, Mr. Wordsworth! Delusions that 
you inject into your veins with a needle 
filled with printer's ink. The narcotics you 
call literature. The Bible, poetry, essays 
and all of it just an opiate to make you 
think you have a strength when you have 
no strength at all. You have nothing but 
spindly limbs and a dream and the State 
has no use for your kind. 

(he backhands Wordsworth's 
file away from him) 

You waste our time, Mr. Wordsworth. 

And you're not worth the waste. 

22. ANGLE SHOT 

LOOKING DOWN ON THE WHOLE ROOM 
As again there is a murmur, a collective sound of assent, of 
agreement. 

23. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who unbuttons the top button of his tunic, wipes the sweat 
off his face, sits down. 

CHANCELLOR 

Instruct him. 

SUBALTERN 

(rising) 

Romney Wordsworth, you will return to De- 
tention to await the finding of this Board. 

24. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

As he looks up, his face lined with fatigue, suddenly desper- 
ate with an enveloping weakness, his eyes hollow, lusterless. 
WORDSWORTH 
(nods) 

Yes, sir. 

A guard comes out of the shadows to stand alongside of him. 

25. MOVING SHOT 

As he and the guard turn and walk the length of the room 
back toward the door from which he entered, and again the 
whispered voices following him. 

VOICES 

Heretic 

Obsolete. 

No function. 

No function at all. 


26. CLOSER SHOT WORDSWORTH 
As he keeps his eyes fixed straight ahead, letting the voices 
rebound from him. The guard opens the door, points and 
Wordsworth enters. The door clanks shut behind him. 


27. PAN SHOT PAST THE SHADOWY FIGURES 
BACK TO THE TABLE. 

28. MEDIUM CLOSE GROUP SHOT THE OFFICIALS 
FAVORING THE CHANCELLOR 

Who looks left and right, drums on the table. 

CHANCELLOR 
How do you find. Gentlemen? 


29. PAN SHOT PAST EACH SPEAKER 
MAN ONE 


Obsolete. 

Obsolete. 

Obsolete. 

Obsolete. 


MAN TWO 
MAN THREE 
SUBALTERN! 


30. CLOSE SHOT THE CHANCELLOR 
Who nods, satisfied. 

CHANCELLOR 

I concur. 

(he points to a microphone 
resting on the table. This is 
handed to him. He presses a 
button, speaks into the mike) 
Wordsworth, Romney. The Board has 
made a finding. 


CUT TO: 

31. INTERIOR SMALL DETENTION ROOM 

In which there are perhaps six or seven bedraggled, shabby 
people, men and women. A guard jerks Wordsworth to his 
feet, points to a loudspeaker on the wall. 

CUT TO: 

32. CLOSE SHOT LOUD SPEAKER 

CHANCELLOR'S VOICE 
The Board finds you obsolete, Mr. Words- 
worth. You will reenter for your sentence. 

33. CLOSE MOVING SHOT WORDSWORTH 

As he is led to the door. It opens and he's thrust out into the 
shadowy cavernous room. This time the spotlight hits him 
just as he enters the room. The guard holds him, forcing him 
to stand there. 


34. LONG, LONG SHOT ACROSS THE ROOM 
OF THE TABLE 

Where the uniformed figures are almost indistinct and 
motionless. 

CHANCELLOR 

Your rights are as follows, Mr. Words- 
worth. You are to be liquidated within a 
period of forty- eight hours. But you have 
an option as to method and precise time. 


35. ANGLE WORDSWORTH 

As first he lets this sink in, then turns questioningly to the 
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guard who roughly pushes his face back to look toward the 
table at the far end of the room. 

CHi\NCELLOR 

There are several prescribed methods, Mr. 
Wordsworth. Pills, gas, electrocution. And 
it can be done immediately or an hour from 
now or any specific time that you request. 

36. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

As his lips tremble, then he controls himself. 

WORDSWORTH 
What other options do I have? 

37. ZOOMAR SHOT INTO CHANCELLOR'S FACE 
As he smiles grimly. 

CHJVNCELLOR 

The most popular, Mr. Wordsworth. As- 
sassination at a time unknown. This way 
the . . . the subject is not aware of either the 
method or the time. Psychologically it is 
somewhat easier. 

38. REVERSE ANGLE THE CHANCELLOR'S P.O.V. 
Looking down the incredible vastness of the room toward 
Wordsworth. 

WORDSWORTH 
I'm a very rich man — 

SUBALTERN 

Louder please, and step into the light, 
Wordsworth. 

39. DIFFERENT CLOSER ANGLE WORDSWORTH 
As he takes a step forward into the spotlight. 

WORDSWORTH 

I was merely saying I'm a rich man. I have 
such a luxury of choices. 

(he looks away for a minute, 
then back toward the table) 

“Cowards die many times before their 
deaths; the valiant never taste of death but 
once. Of all the wonders that I yet have 
heard, it seems to me most strange that men 
should fear; seeing that death, a necessary 
end, will come when it will come." 

(there's a silence in the cav- 
ernous room) 

That's from Shakespeare. Julius Caesar. 

(a pause as he looks around 
the room) 

Since you've given me the luxury of choice 
• . I choose the following. To be given an 
assassin whom / will tell the method of the 
execution. 

40. MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT THE TABLE 

As the uniformed figures exchange questioning glances. 
CHANCELLOR 

Mr. Wordsworth, we don't understand the 
nature of the request. 

41. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

You're to assign me my assassin. Chancel- 
lor, but only he and I will know the way 
in which I'm to die. 


42. REVERSE ANGLE LOOKING TOWARD TABLE 
As the uniformed figures whisper amongst themselves. 

CHANCELLOR 
(nodding, turns back toward 
Wordsworth) 

That will be acceptable, Mr. Wordsworth. 

So long as your. . .your liquidation is ac- 
complished within the forty-eight-hour 
period. 

43. DIFFERENT ANGLE WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

And one final request, Chancellor. I 
should like to die with an audience. I 
would like my death to be televised. 

44. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who smiles and nods. 

CHANCELLOR 

That, too, can be arranged, Mr. Words- 
worth. It's not infrequent that we televise 
executions. It has an educative effect on 
the population. 

45. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 


Who smiles in return and speaks quietly. 



WORDSWORTH 
I have no doubt. 


46. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

CHANCELLOR 

Now as to the time of the liquidation, Mr. 
Wordsworth — 

47. CLOSE SHOT -WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 
Midnight tomorrow. 

48. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

CHANCELLOR 
And the place? 
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49. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

(softly) 

In my room. 

50. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who looks briefly left and right, then turns back toward 
Wordsworth. 

CHANCELLOR 

Agreed, Mr. Wordsworth. We will choose 
your liquidator and send him over to you. 

And he will be duty bound, just as you 
prescribed, not to divulge the method 
you've decided upon. 

(a pause) 

That's all, Mr. Wordsworth. You may leave 
and go back to your room. 

51. CHOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

He looks first at the floor then looks up, smiling a secret 
smile, his voice incredibly gentle. 

WORDSWORTH 
Thank you. Chancellor. 

(a pause) 

Whoever said. . .whoever said the State 
didn't have a heart! 

Then, still smiling, he turns. The guard opens the door and 
he exits. 

52. WHIP PAN OVER TO THE TABLE 
Where the uniformed figures stare after him. 

SUBALTERN 

An odd one. And with very bizarre re- 
quests .... 

CHANCELLOR 

Bizarre, but to our advantage. He wants 
his death televised. 

(he nods, smiles) 

All right. . .we'll oblige him. By midnight 
tomorrow hell be crawling up the walls with 
fear and well televise every moment of it. 

His horror, his fright, and I dare say, his 
belly-crawling supplications for mercy. Well 
televise it, gentlemen, all over the country. 

(he looks down at the file in 
front of him) 

Well show the people. . .well show the 
people how this obsolete man . . . how this 
. . .'librarian''. . .dies. 

FADE TO BLACK 

END ACT ONE 
ACT TWO 

FADE ON: 

53. INTERIOR WORDSWORTH'S ROOM NIGHT 
This is a bare, shabby, sparsely furnished boarding house ac- 
commodation in which all the life functions are performed in 
the same area. A beat-up stove, day couch, a couple of aged 
tables, etc 

54. FULL SHOT THE ROOM 

Wordsworth lies on the sofa, his eyes half closed, staring up 
toward the ceiling. He hears the sound of footsteps outside, 


opens his eyes wide, looks to his right toward a table with a 
small electric clock on it. 

CUT TO: 

55. EXTREMELY TIGHT CLOSE SHOT THE CLOCK 
It reads: "11:15" 

56. BACK TO SCENE 

As there is a knock on the door and Wordsworth rises off 
the sofa. 

57. MOVING SHOT WORDSWORTH 
As he walks toward the door and opens it. 

58. ANGLE SHOT OVER HIS SHOULDER 

As the door opens and we see the Chancellor standing there 
in uniform. 

WORDSWORTH 
(with a quixotic smile) 

Come in. Chancellor. 

CAMERA MOVES with the uniformed man as he enters the 
room. Wordsworth closes the door behind him. 

59. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH'S HAND 
Locking the door by turning the key, then removing the key. 

60. TWO SHOT 

WORDSWORTH AND CHANCELLOR 
WORDSWORTH 

Thank you for coming. Chancellor. 

The Chancellor looks at him abruptly, half smiles, then turns 
away, looks around the room. 

CHANCELLOR 

Very irregular, Mr. Wordsworth. Do you 
know why I came? 

He looks around the room again then sits down in the 
one chair closest to the day couch. He then looks up at 
Wordsworth. 

Do you? 

WORDSWORTH 
I invited you. 

CHANCELLOR 
(with a thin smile) 

By all means— you invited me. But why 
would I honor such an invitation? A cryp- 
tic note from a condemned man asking me 
to visit him during the last hour of his life? 

(he shakes his head) 

Hardly the norm, Mr. Wordsworth. Hard- 
ly what I'm accustomed to. And somewhat 
suspect, too. How do I know I wasn't in- 
vited here for a . . . 

(he makes a gesture) 

for that last pitiful gesture of vengeance on 
the part of the condemned? 

WORDSWORTH 

Vengeance? 

CHANCELLOR 
(with a gesture) 

I'm more or less responsible for the finding 
in your case. Your. . .your demise. . . 

(he looks over toward the 
clock) 

in less than an hour can be attributed to, 
at least in part, my decision. 
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(he takes out a cigarette and 
lights it) 

111 tell you why I came, Mr. Wordsworth. 

Perhaps to prove something to you. 
WORDSWORTH 
(with a smile of his own) 

And that is? 

CHANCELLOR 
(leaning back comfortably in 
the chair) 

To prove to you that the State has no 
fears. None at all. 

61. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

As he shakes his head and smiles. 

62. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

As he stares grimly at the little man. 

63. TWO SHOT 

WORDSWORTH 

You'll forgive me. Chancellor, but that has 
the element of a joke. You come here to 
my room to prove that the State isn't afraid 
of me. What an incredible burden that must 
be. To disprove that an obsolete librarian 
could have any effect on the State at all. 

There's a pause as the two men look at one another again. 
WORDSWORTH 

111 tell you why you came though. Chan- 
cellor. Ill tell you the reason that you 
won't even admit to yourself. 

CHANCELLOR 

Now it's my turn to ask. What might that 
be? 

WORDSWORTH 
(sitting down on the couch 
and leaning toward him) 

I don't fit your formulae. Somewhere 
along the line there's been a deviation 
from the norm. Your "State" has every- 


thing categorized, indexed, filed, tagged. 

You are strength. People like me are weak- 
ness. You control and order and dictate. 

(he points to himself) 

My kind merely follows and obeys. 

(then he points to the 
Chancellor) 

But something's gone wrong. 

(he shakes his head) 

I don't fit, do I? 

CHANCELLOR 

(belligerently) 

You fit, Mr. Wordsworth. In a few mo- 
ments you'll be cringing and pleading just 
like they all do. Oh, yes indeed— you fit! 

You've got a miserable, worthless little life 
— but you've also got an instinct for sur- 
vival and in a few minutes when you know 
that life is slipping away, when your sur- 
vival is just a question of minutes. . well 
see which is the stronger, the State. . .or 
the librarian. 

64. DIFFERENT ANGLE CHANCELLOR 

As he looks over his shoulder toward an aperture in the wall 
which is obviously the front end of a TV camera. 

65. CLOSE SHOT LENS OF CAMERA 

66. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who turns back toward Wordsworth. 

CHANCELLOR 

I take it you've had a discussion with who- 
ever has been assigned r your liquidation? 

67. TWO SHOT 

WORDSWORTH 

(smiles) 

I have indeed. 

CHANCELLOR 
Midnight, isn't it? 

WORDSWORTH 

(nods) 

Forty minutes from now. 

(he points toward camera lens) 

They brought that in early this afternoon. 

Very efficient. Two men set it up in less 
than fifteen minutes. 

There's a sudden hum and another light goes on in the room. 
WORDSWORTH 
We're being televised now. 

CHANCELLOR 
(somewhat bored, or at least 
overtly trying to appear so, 
shrugs) 

That's not unusual. In the mass executions 
last year we televised around the clock. 

Thirteen hundred people were put to death 
in six hours. 

68. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

As he reacts to this and has to turn his eyes away. 
WORDSWORTH 

You never learn, do you? History teaches 
you nothing. 
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69. 


TWO SHOT 

CHANCELLOR 


Quite the contrary. It teaches us a great 
deal. We had predecessors, Mr. Words- 
worth, who had the beginnings of the 
right idea. 

WORDSWORTH 

Hitler. 

CHANCELLOR 
Of course Hitler. 

WORDSWORTH 

Stalin. 


CHANCELLOR 


Him, too. 

(he butts out his cigarette) 

But their error was not of excess ... it was 
simply not going far enough. Too many 
undesirables were left around. And unde- 
sirables eventually form a core of resis- 
tance. Old people, for example, clutch at 
the past and won't accept the new. The 
sick, the maimed and deformed . . . they 
fasten themselves on the healthy body and 
damage it. 

(he makes another gesture 
with his nands) 

So we eliminate them. 

(then pointing to Wordsworth) 

Or people like yourself. They can perform 
no function for the State ... so we do away 
with them. 

(he leans back again, looks 
around the room) 

What a charming room, Mr. Wordsworth. 
Lived here long? 

WORDSWORTH 

For over twenty years. I built the furniture 
myself. 

CHANCELLOR 

So I understand. That, incidentally, has 
kept you alive. . .that particular talent. 
Carpentry is a skill and the State provides 
considerable leeway for workers who pos- 
sess certain skills. 

(then touching the chair he's 
sitting in) 

Unfortunately. . .you went as far as you 
could go. 

(looking toward him) 

Which was insufficient. 

(he lights another cigarette 
and leans back again) 

So in a little while it will be the end of a 
rather fruitless life and Mr. Romney Words- 
worth goes to his own nirvana. That's what 
they call it in your books, isn't it? 

(then studying the other man) 

You're not facing the camera, Mr. Words- 
worth. You're cheating the audience. They'll 
want to see how you die. 


70. DIFFERENT CLOSER ANGLE CHANCELLOR 
CHANCELLOR 

Please, Mr. Wordsworth. . .face the camera. 

And don’t stifle your emotions. If you feel 


like crying ... go ahead and cry. Or if you 
want to plead. . .why don't you do so? Per- 
haps a high State official might take pity 
on you. 

71. REVERSE ANGLE 

LOOKING TOWARD WORDSWORTH 
Who gets up off the day couch. 

WORDSWORTH 

You'd appreciate that, wouldn't you? Some 
chest thumping . . . hand w ringing . . . some 
moaning, sobbing histronics — 
CHANCELLOR 
(shrugs and then rises) 

Suit yourself. 

(he checks his watch with the 
clock on the table) 



Unfortunately, I don't have the time to be 
entertained by them when they do come. I 
have another appointment this evening. 


72. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

Whose eyes now fasten themselves on the other man and re- 
main there. 

WORDSWORTH 

Chancellor? 

CHANCELLOR 
(looks up) 

Make it brief, Mr. Wordsworth. 

WORDSWORTH 

You have plenty of time. You're not going 
anywhere. 

73. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 
Who looks at him slit-eyed and questioning. 

CHANCELLOR 

How's that? 

74. CLOSE TWO SHOT 

WORDSWORTH 

You're not going anywhere. You're staying 
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here with me. May I have one of your 
cigarettes? 

CHANCELLOR 
(smiles, takes out the pack, 
throws them on the table) 

Smoke as many as the time allows, Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

WORDSWORTH 
You had better also. 

(he takes a step toward him) 

1 haven't been entirely fair with you. 
Chancellor. I invited you here for a very 
special reason. 

(a pause) 

Would you like to know the method I've 
chosen for my. . . for my liquidation? 

(a pause) 

I've had a bomb placed in the room. Chan- 
cellor. It has a time fuse set to go off at 
midnight. Twenty minutes from now. 

75. CLOSE SHOT THE CHANCELLOR 

Who nods. 

CHANCELLOR 

Thoughtful, Mr. Wordsworth. A relatively 
quick and painless death. 

76. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

Isn't it, though7 And yet . . . knowing that 
you are going to be blown to smithereens 
in twenty minutes is not the happiest of 
thoughts, is it? 

(a pause) 

Is it. Chancellor? 

77. MOVING SHOT THE CHANCELLOR 
As he heads for the door. 

CHANCELLOR 

That depends on the individual, Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

He reaches the door. His hand goes to the knob. 

WORDSWORTH 
It does indeed. 

(then loudly) 

Chancellor! 

78. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR'S HAND 

On the door knob. He pulls, turns, yanks, but the door is 
locked. 

79. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE CHANCELLOR 

As he whirls around, his eyes wide with surprise and sudden 
fear. 

CHANCELLOR 

What kind of idiocy is this, Wordsworth? 

You've locked the door. 

80. FULL SHOT THE ROOM 

WORDSWORTH 

Yes, I have. I've locked the door. Chancel- 
lor. Question — how does a man react to 
the knowledge that he will be blown to 
bits in less than a half hour? Answer— it 


depends on the individual. All right, Chan- 
cellor— I shall sit down and read my Bible, 
(he takes a book from a 
drawer and holds it up) 

Hidden for over twenty years. A criminal 
offense, punishable by death or worse. 
But the only possession I own that has any 
value at all to me. And I shall sit here and 
read it. Chancellor, until the moment of 
my death. 

(a pause, then intensely) 

How will you spend your last moments. 
Chancellor? 


81. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

His face turns ashen. 

CHANCELLOR 

This is insane. Wordsworth, let me out of 
here. 

(he turns and grabs at the 
door, then pounds on it and 
shouts) 

Let me out of here. Guards! Let me out of 
here! Someone . . . anyone . . . 

82. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

Who smiles. 

WORDSWORTH 

(softly) 

Chancellor, you're cheating the audience. 

You're not facing the camera. 

(after a pause) 

Don't waste your breath screaming. There's 
no one out there. It's one of the rules. You 
isolate the person to be liquidated. There's 
simply no one around. 

(then pointedly) 

Chancellor, why don't you face the cam- 
era? It's important, you know. 

83. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

He whirls around, and very gradually he begins to understand. 
CHANCELLOR 

(softly) 

I'm beginning to understand, Wordsworth. 

Shoe on the other foot— that's the idea, 
isn't it? 

(he points toward camera) 

It's one thing for someone like yourself to 
do a little cringing, but what a choice op- 
portunity to show a member of the State 
doing likewise. 

He smiles and the camera follows him across the room back 
over toward Wordsworth. 

But you're insane, Wordsworth, if you 
think they'll let me stay here — 

84. TWO SHOT 

WORDSWORTH 
(interrupting him) 

They? 

(a crooked smile) 

Ask clarification of term. "They." Meaning 
the State, Chancellor. 

(he shakes his head) 
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I think "they" will sit on their hands for 
the next few moments. Even the act of res- 
cue would be demeaning to them. To have 
to go out and take one of their high rank- 
ing officials out of the soup, so to speak. 

(he shakes his head again) 

They won't help you. 

85. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

CHANCELLOR 
I misjudged you, Wordsworth. 

86. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

You underestimated me. You wanted the 
whole country to see the way a librarian 
died. 

(he nods) 

Well, let the whole country see how an 
official of the State dies, too. 

(a pause) 

Turn to the camera, Chancellor. Let the 
people see the strength of the State. The 
resilience of the State. The courage of the 
State. Let the people see how a valiant 
man of steel can face*his death. 

(he sits down quietly in the 
chair) 

You have a nirvana coming up, too. Chan- 
cellor. So why don't you sit down and 
well have a little chat. Just you . . . and 
me . . . and that great equalizer. 

87. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who looks up quickly, questioningly. 

88. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

(softly) 

Death, Chancellor. That is the equalizer. A 



strong, handsome, uniformed, bemedaled 
symbol of the giant authority. . . 

(he points to himself) 
and the insignificant librarian. And sud- 
denly in the eyes of God there is precious 
little to distinguish us. 

89. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who, after a moment's hesitation, sits down, looks at the 
camera. 

CHANCELLOR 

We shall see, Mr. Wordsworth. We shall 
see. 

He turns to stare across at the clock. 

90. CLOSE SHOT CLOCK 

It reads, "11:50." 

91. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Who turns to stare across the room stolidly and unemo- 
tionally. 

92. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

Who also sits down, picks up his bible, opens it and reads 
aloud. 

WORDSWORTH 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul .... 

93-100. SERIES OF SHOTS -FIRST OF WORDSWORTH 
AND THEN THE CHANCELLOR 

As Wordworth's voice continues. 

WORDSWORTH 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name sake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil. 

101. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

As he starts to sweat. 

102. CLOSE SHOT THE CLOCK 
It reads "11:57." 

103. CLOSE SHOT THE CHANCELLOR 

Again as he rises, his hands shaking. 

104. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

WORDSWORTH 

For thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; thou anointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over. 

105. CLOSE SHOT THE CHANCELLOR 

His lips tremble. The sweat rolls down his face. His muscles 
twitch and contort. He opens his mouth as if to speak. 

106. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 

With the Chancellor visible over his, shoulder. 

WORDSWORTH 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
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me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever. 

He closes the book and looks toward the clock. 

107. CLOSE SHOT THE CLOCK 
It shows one minute remaining. 

108. CLOSE SHOT CHANCELLOR 

Whose composure suddenly bursts asunder. Both hands go 
to the side of his head and he screams. 

CHANCELLOR 

Please! Please! In the name of God, let 
me out. 

109. MOVING SHOT WITH HIM 

As he stumbles over to the door and slams himself against it. 

110. CLOSER ANGLE OF HIM 

Against the door as he pauses, his eyes closed. 

111. CLOSE SHOT WORDSWORTH 
Who slowly rises. 

WORDSWORTH 

(nods) 

Yes, Chancellor. . .in the name of God . . . 

I'll let you out. 

112. TRACK SHOT WITH HIM 

As he goes over to the door, inserts the key, opens the door 
and stands aside as the Chancellor stumbles outside. 

CUT TO: 

113. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING DOWN THE 
HALLWAY 

As the Chancellor, covering his face with his hands, walks 
toward the camera, toward a staircase at the far end of the 
corridor. 

114. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING UP AT HIM 

As he starts down the stairs. There is a sudden, tremendous 
explosion and the building seems to rock. 

115. DIFFERENT ANGLE THE CHANCELLOR 

As he turns to look back up toward the top of the stairs. He 
;tands there silently and motionlessly in the dead silence that 
follows the explosion. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

116 . INTERIOR THE CAVERNOUS ROOM NIGHT 
LONG SHOT ACROSS THE ROOM 

As the door at the far end opens and the Chancellor enters. 

117. MOVING SHOT WITH HIM 

As he passes the whispering shadow forms that flank him 
and listens to their murmurs as they surround and envelop 
lim. He reaches a point close to the table and is about to 
nount the platform when suddenly— 

SUBALTERN 

No further. Stand where you are. 


118. CLOSE SHOT 

As he looks up. 


THE CHANCELLOR 


119. ANGLE SHOT LOOKING DOWN AT HIM 
FROM THE TABLE 

And the backs of the uniformed figures who sit there. A spot- 
ight comes on him. 


SUBALTERN 

You have been removed from office. The 
field investigators have declared you 
obsolete. 

120. CLOSE ANGLE THE CHANCELLOR 

As his lips move soundlessly and finally he's able to speak 
CHANCELLOR 

Obsolete? 

SUBALTERN 

You have disgraced the State. You have 
proven yourself a coward. You have there- 
fore no function. 

(a long pause) 

You are obsolete! 

121. HIGH ANGLE SHOT LOOKING DOWN 

As from the shadows people begin to appear. The Chancellor 
first backs up, then moves to the side, then to the other side. 
In each movement toward escape he finds himself blocked by 
a gradually enveloping ring of shadowy people. In the mid- 
dle of this he begins to babble. 

CHANCELLOR 

But I'm not. I'm not obsolete. You're mak- 
ing a terrible mistake. A tragic mistake. 

I'm not obsolete. I've worked for the State. 

I believe in the State. I've helped give the 
State strength. How can you call me obso- 
lete? How can you? 

121-124. DIFFERENT ANGLE NOW OF THE PEOPLE 
As they move in on him, limiting his area of movement until 
he stands directly in the middle of them, only a few feet 
from the closest in either direction. He very slowly sinks 
down to his knees, holds up hi^ hands in supplication. 
CHANCELLOR 

Please . . . please. I'm not obsolete. I'm not 
obsolete. I have a function. I have a pur- 
pose. I want to serve the State. Please. . . 
please .... 

The CAMERA ZOOMS BACK until we're looking at a 
VERY LONG SHOT of the crowd of people enveloping the 
Chancellor. In the foreground we see Serling. 

SERLING 

The Chancellor is only partly correct. He 
is obsolete. But so is the State. So is the 
entity he worships. Any system becomes 
obsolete when it stockpiles the wrong 
weapons. When it captures countries, but 
not minds. When it enslaves people, but 
convinces no one. When it puts on armor 
and calls it faith. . when in the eyes of 
God it is naked of faith. It has no faith at 
all. 

At this moment over Serling 's shoulder we see the crowd fi- 
nally close in on the Chancellor and obliterate him from 
view. 

SERLING 

Any State, any entity, any ideology that 
fails to recognize the worth of man ... his 
dignity. . .his rights. . .they are obsolete. A 
case to be filed under "M" for mankind . . . 
in The Twilight Zonel 

FADE TO BLACK: 

THE END 
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Girl from Mars to other hooked fans. 

Luce feels that one of the reasons 
for the intense popularity of sf and 
horror films on videotape is that this 
kind of film can be watched over and 
over again with more enjoyment than 
more serious, much better movies. "There 
is a repeat factor for movies like Out of 
Africa, but generally speaking they 
don't have this certain eccentric charac- 
ter that science fiction movies have, 
particularly the cheaper ones. There's 
some kind of undeterminable quality 
that these films have that keep the col- 
lectors coming back for more. 

"You can ask a genre buff to rate 
Patton',' Luce says. "Hell say it's one of 
the greatest war movies ever made, and 
give it four stars. Then you ask about, 
say, Spacerage: Breakout on Prison 
Planet, and hell say it's a cheap, shod- 
dy science fiction film - loveable, but 
cheap. But if you put the two cassettes 
in front of him and ask which one he 
wants to watch right now, there's a good 
chance hell choose the cheap one." 

On the other hand, even G*eg Luce 
agrees that if Patton and Slave Women 
from Beyond Infinity were both playing 
in a movie theatre, under ideal condi- 
tions, even a hard-core buff would most 
likely choose to see Patton. Part of it is 
that the conditions for viewing a film in 
a theater and viewing a film on video- 
tape are wildly different. Any first-rate 
film is diminished by being on televi- 
sion; a second-rate film matches TV's 
second-rate visual presentation. Epics 
simply look better on a big screen, and 
the darkness of the theater and the vast- 
ness of the screen fix your attention on 
the drama. At home, the room is bright- 
er, the surroundings more comfortable 
and familiar, the image smaller; you 
live here, you are riot a visitor. You can 
chat with your friends, talk back to the 
screen. You are not just an observer of 
a videotaped movie. 

You are the programmer. 

Fred Olen Ray is the incredibly pro- 
lific director of such sf and action mo- 
vies as Scalps, Deep Space, Hollywood 
Chainsaw Hookers, and Star Slammer. 
He directed five films in the first half of 
1988 alone. Most of them reach their 
largest audience on videotape. While 
Ray agrees that a theater is still the best 
place to really appreciate a film, he 
understands the appeal of video. 
"Theater-going is getting to be very ex- 
pensive," says Ray. "People are rude, 
theater owners are more popcorn sales- 
men than showmen these days. People 
are sort of retreating to their homes, 
because the rentals are cheaper and any 
number of people can watch for the 



A Lovecraft rip-off like FOREVER EVIL looks 
a bit gamey even in your living room. 


same dollar. Video not only allows you 
to schedule when you want to watch , 
but also allows you to select the picture 
of your choice, to run it at the time you 
want to run it. It puts more and more 
control into the hands of the person 
who's paying the money." 

While the video market has not 
changed the way Ray himself makes 
films — he still shoots on thirty-five mil- 
limeter, for example, and uses a one- 
point- eight-five ratio for composing the 
images — he admits that it does affect 
the way films are marketed. Video is 
not just a profitable market, it is a 
cheap market. In the past, distributors 
had to pay for extensive advertising; 
prints cost between eight hundred and 
a thousand dollars each to make; thea- 
ter managers were not always honest 
about reporting revenue. 

Ray says that the majority of films 
released on tape still do have theatrical 
release, somewhere. But now, "at the 
lower end of things," Ray says, theatri- 
cal release is primarily a way of adver- 
tising the videotape. "Vidmark played 
off our picture Star Slammer theatrical- 
ly around the country, and even the 
theatrical poster, up in the comer, said 
'Currently in theatrical release.'" Vid- 
mark paid for one poster printing, and 


aimed it primarily at video customers. 
Video distributors, Ray says, might of- 
fer a million and a half for the video 
rights to a film. "However, you must 
spend a million and a half on prints 
and advertising, theatrically releasing 
the film. You're hoping, you're praying, 
that all you lose is maybe half a million 
dollars. But you've got a million dollars 
for the home video rights for a movie 
that cost you maybe eight hundred 
thousand to make. Plus the fact that it 
played in theaters means a sale of HBO 
and Cinemax is secured, and the fact 
that it played in theaters here means 
you will get top dollar in all the foreign 
territories." 

It doesn't matter all that much if 
these films turn a profit. "They aren't 
supposed to make money," says Ray. 
"They are supposed to be just out 
there. Most of these little pictures that 
play theatrically are satisfying a con- 
tract for the home-video rights; after 
all, it's almost impossible to make mon- 
ey theatrically with a small picture 
these days. For the home-video deals, 
you must play certain cities. One of the 
biggest places to play is Des Moines, 
Iowa," the headquarters of Comptron, a 
major video middleman /distributor. "If 
you want Comptron to give your tapes a 
big push," says Ray, "they have to know 
you're playing theatrically. And there it 
is, right there in Des Moines." 

Fast Forward 

Obviously, the next step is to produce 
sf, fantasy, and horror exclusively for 
the video market, and bypass theaters 
and television altogether. Though it 
poses some real marketing problems, 
that day is probably closer than we 
think. Entertainment technology is evolv- 
ing rapidly, and the marketplace is evolv- 
ing along with it. There may soon come 
a day when made-for-video movies are 
marketed to only their target audiences, 
just as magazines are today, through 
video specialty stores, mail-order clubs, 
or specialty cable channels. One possi- 
bility is an "on-line" sf or horror ser- 
vice, through which genre fans can 
"download" their favorite films straight 
into a playback unit for a small fee. 
Ideally this would benefit everyone: 
Moviemakers would be producing for a 
loyal, guaranteed audience at a low 
cost; and viewers would be getting en- 
tertainment tailored for their needs 
directly from the creators, with no need 
for a middleman. Such a marketplace 
could produce a whole new wave of 
"cheap thrills" at every level of quality, 
for every genre taste. Will it actually 
happen7 Stay tuned. ■ 
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LETTERS 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 

TV OR NOT TV 

Oh, no, no, no! Please tell me it's just 
a dream; you're not turning Twilight 
Zone back into a media magazine! I 
have nothing against the show the mag- 
azine was named after. It was excellent 
television, and I wish the new series 
success. But if I want to watch televi- 
sion, I watch television, I don't read 
about it. I don't have enough places to 
read good stories. Horror isn't even my 
favorite kind of fiction — but aside from 
the little semiprofessional magazines, 
TZ (since Night Cry folded) has been 
about the only place to find it, and I'd 
miss it as part of my reading diet. I'd 
miss the hard-to-categorize fantasy TZ ' s 
been running, too — even more so. 

I'd never been really interested in 
the magazine, nor subscribed to it, until 
Mr. King started editing for TZ. I'd flip 
through a newsstand copy and put it 
back. A while after Mr. King came on, 

I noticed the difference, and I sent in a 
subscription. I don't want to pay to 
read (or ignore) old TV scripts, though, 
of shows I could videotape if I wanted 
to. Please, please tell me I'll have good 
reason to resubscribe next year! 

(I also miss the author biographies 
in each story, now replaced by a few 
words in the "In the Twilight Zone" sec- 
tion. It's nice to know something about 
the person who wrote a story you liked.) 

The good news is that it was very 
hard to select only three noteworthy 
TZ Firsts from 1988 on my Reader's 
Ballot. I hope that Mr. King will con- 
tinue to publish good stories by new 
and established writers, and that the 
editorial bias on fiction doesn't change 
to match the magazine's "new look." 

J.H. Parson 

Chicago, IL 

The reason I gave "Inside the Zone" and 
Articles on Rod Serling" a "disapprove" 
rating on your reader poll is that I think 
it would be a shame for TZ to turn into 
a nostalgia rag. I enjoy scripts or tele- 
plays because they tell a story, which is 
what I read your magazine for. 

I think one of the exciting things 
about horror is that it's so alive and 
current— Stephen King, for instance, is 
writing now. We're not all admiring 
someone dead, and sighing about how 
the real age of horror was a hundred 
years ago. That's why the TZ First pro- 
gram is so great— not only are the sto- 
ries good, but they are contemporary, 
rhis isn't to say that I don't read H.P. 
Lovecraft! Just please don't turn such a 
jjreat magazine into a retrospective! 

Liza Loofbourrow 
Bellevue, WA 



I AM AN AVID TZ FAN AND HAVE BEEN FOR 

years, in part because of how fascinat- 
ing the show is. Even today, I can re- 
member the feelings I had when I saw 
the shows for the first time, and still 
feel them now, even though I have seen 
the episodes many times. I guess in an 
offhanded way, I wish I could take a 
step into the Twilight Zone (with one 
foot out, of course!). 

One thing I noticed is that there 
isn't much to collect on the Zone like 
other shows such as Star Trek. To date, 
all I've been able to find are the Twi- 
light Zone Companion (great!), a few 
paperbacks, and the old TZ comic 
books. That's why I was so glad when I 
first saw your magazine a couple of 
years ago. 

However, I didn't really enjoy it all 
that much at first (though I was glad to 
have it). I liked the format, but I wasn't 
all that interested in the stories (not to 
take anything away from the authors. . . ). 
What I really enjoyed were the teleplays, 
features, and quizzes, especially articles 
like the interview you ran with Carol 
Serling in the April 1987 issue. I've just 
been thumbing through your magazine 
for the last few issues until I saw the 
latest one (December '88). It just reached 
out and grabbed me. The cover was 
great, the quizzes were fun, and I espe- 
cially enjoyed the tribute to Rod Ser- 
ling. Personally, I'd like to see more 
articles like that. 

One more thing: Is there a TZ fan 
club of some sort? I can't find one any- 
where. Do you have any information 
on this? 

Rob Pisciotti 
Waterbury, CT 

As far as we know, there’s no organized 
Twilight Zone fan club (unless one of 


our readers out there can help us out). 
However, the Rod Serling Memorial 
Foundation is devoted to commemorat- 
ing all of Rod Serling's life and work. 
You can get more information by writ- 
ing to Michael Pipher, P.O. Box 
2101, Binghamton, NY 13901. -Ed. 

I WISH TO EXPRESS MY STRONG GRATITUDE 
for the return of the episode guide to 
Rod Serling's Night Gallery in your 
periodical. One of the original selling 
points of the magazine was its excellent 
show-by-show looks, first at the origi- 
nal Twilight Zone, and then later at 
The Outer limits (the later book ver- 
sions of which I also bought). It was a 
great disappointment to me when edi- 
torial changes dropped the Night 
Gallery project in mid-run. 

Now, not only do I take this mo- 
ment to applaud its revival, but to urge 
you to continue profiling the great fan- 
tasy/sf anthology series that your mag- 
azine so vividly evokes. 

Ross Frederick Bagby 

Columbus, OH 

As A PREMIERE SUBSCRIBER, I AM GRATE- 

fully ecstatic over the return of the 
Night Gallery Show-by-Show Guide. 
Keep up the good work! I'll be your 
subscriber as long as TZ stays in print! 

Andrew Sydek 
Philadelphia, PA 

t 

Our recent mail has been about equally 
divided between readers who prefer a 
more fiction-oriented mix in TZ, and 
those who'd like to see more articles on 
Rod Serling, TV and media features. It's 
our intention to do our best to satisfy 
both kinds of readers. Since Rod Serling 
himself was both a fan and a writer of 
short fiction, we intend to continue to 
publish the best new fiction in the field, 
not only by established writers but by 
new writers, through our ongoing TZ 
First program. 

However, we shouldn't forget that 
Serling himself made his name in the 
media of television and film. And, 
while he often found those media frus- 
trating and restrictive, he also felt 
strongly that they were legitimate art- 
forms that deserved respect. So we also 
feel it's appropriate to spotlight the ex- 
cellent work being done in those fields. 
And we hope to do it with a little more 
thoughtfulness, objectivity, and balance 
than some fan magazines do. Obviously 
we won't be able to please everyone, 
but we hope you'll stay with us while 
we try, and won't hesitate to tell us 
what you feel we're doing wrong, as 
well as right.— Ed. g 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


TZ Classifieds bring results! Reaching nearly 350,000 readers,* they’re one 
of the magazine world’s biggest bargains. The cost, payable in advance is 
$2.00 per word ($2.50 for words FULLY CAPITALIZED). There is a twenty-word 
minimum; phone numbers with area codes count as one word. (No discounts 
are applicable.) Please send your ad copy, with payment, to: Twilight Zone 
Magazine, Att’n.: Belinda Davila, Classified Ad Dept., 401 Park Avenue South, 
New York, NY 10016-8802. Deadline for the June 1989 issue is Feb. 1, 1989; 
for the Aug. 1989 issue, it’s April 1, 1989. 


VIDEOS 


1,000400 SCI-M/HORROR VIDEOMOVIES/ 
SOUNDTRACKS! Video catalogue — $1.00 Sound- 
tracks/Broadway LPs — $1.00. Posters— $1.00. 
HTS/TZ20, Box 750579, Petaluma, California 
94975. 


'Globe Research Subscriber Survey, 1987 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES/CATALOGS 

STEPHEN KING COLLECTIBLES! Over 150 
magazine appearances (stories — articles — inter- 
views); first editions; movie and book promo 
material. Write for an amazing 10-page list: 
TIME TUNNEL, 313 Beechwood Ave., Middle- 
sex, NJ 08846. 

WORLD'S LARGEST OCCULT, Mystic arts, 
Witchcraft, Voodoo. 7000 curios, gifts, books. 3 
fascinating 1989 catalogs, $1.00. By airmail, 
$2.00. Worldwide Curio House, Box 17095T, 
Minneapolis, MN 55417. * 

10,000 DIFFERENT MOVIE & MOVIE STAR 
POSTERS. Catalogue $2.00. Mnemonics LTD., 
Dept. "K.” #9, 3600 21 St. NE, Calgary, 
Alta., T2E 6V6, CANADA. Credit card orders 
1-800-661-9482. 


OCCULT CATALOG. 270 Pages! Over 10,000 
books, jewelry, herbs, oils, candles, religious 
goods, metaphysical supplies. Catalog $1.00. In- 
ternational Imports. 236-A West Manchester Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, CA 90003. 


I'VE BEEN SELLING reasonably priced out-of- 
print fantasy paperbacks, hardcovers, and 
magazines since 1967. Write for my free month- 
ly catalogs. Pandora's books, Box T-54, Neche, 
ND 58265. 


FREE MOVIE POSTER CATALOG! Old and 

new. Fast service/ Lowest prices. Luton’s, 
Box 27621-T, Memphis, TN 28127. 


WE OBTAIN YOUR HARD-TO-FIND FILMS 

(pre-1970) ON VIDEO TAPE. We're expensive 
but good. 5 searches for $5. S.A.S.E. Video 
Finders, P.O. Box 4351-453fTZ, LA, CA 90078. 


SERVICES 


WITCHCRAFT! Harness its powers. Gavin and 
Wonne will teach you how. Box 1502-TZ, New 
Bern, NC 28560. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET PAID for reading books! Write: Pase — BV8, 
Lincolnway, North Aurora, IL 60542. 

GET PAID for mailing letters! $200.00 daily. Write: 
PAASE MA4, 161 Lincolnway, North Aurora. 
IL 60542. 


HORRORFEST 89— STEPHEN KING FAN 
CONVENTION! Stanley (Overlook) Hotel, Estes 
Park Colorado, May 12-14, 1989. For information: 
HORRORFEST, PO. Box 277652, Riverdale, IL 
60627-7652. 


COMING UP: 


“JUST ANOTHER 
PERFECT DAY”- a poignant 
new story of memory, time, 
and mankind’s future by Hugo 
and Nebula Award-Winner 

JOHN VARLEY 

“THE CARNIVAL” 

A newly discovered 
short story by 

CHARLES BEAUMONT 

Plus “REMEMBERING 
BEAUMONT,” an essay by 
ROGER ANKER on the life 
and work of the author of 
“Perchance to Dream” and 
other timeless tales 


Plus: More stirring fiction 
in the TZ tradition, the 
conclusion of J. MICHAEL 
STRACZYNSKI’S “Return of 

the Zone” feature, a new 
installment in our NIGHT 
GALLERY GUIDE, and 
more. . . 


All in the June 1989 issue of 



On Sale March 28. 
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